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The fifth of a series illustrating “The Great. Things of Life’’ Painted by Dean Cornwell. © E. L. W. of G. E..Co. 
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The Honeymoon Trail is a trail of Light— 


SOFT lights, orange blossoms, and solemn vows— 


A handful of confetti, laughing goodbyes and a 
porch-light smiling its. happy farewell — 


Bright headlights throwing their radiance over 
the road; and the lights of welcome in an old- 
fashioned inn— 


So another couple sets forth on the honeymoon 
trail—a trail that lingers in memory as long as life 


lasts, indelibly etched by the magic of light. 
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WE speak of life as a journey; have you ever stopped 
to think how much Edison MAZDA Lamps contribute 
to the pleasure of the journey? The lamps on the front 
of your automobile; the tiny lamp in the flashlight 
that says “There it is;” the lamps in hotels of quality and 
in buildings where the highest standards prevail—these, 
as well as the lamps in your home, are Edison MAZDA 
Lamps. 


Since lamps are so important, why not take a little care 
to have the best? If you ask for “lamps” or “bulbs,” you 
can’t be sure what you will get; ask for Edison MAZDA 
Lamps by name and you know. 
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This ig a reproduction or 
the Edison MAZDA Lamp 
full-page tisement in 
the Saturday Evening Post 
of June 4th. It is the 
fifth in the series, ‘“‘The 
Great Things of Life,’’ 
tchich is running through- 
out the year. The neat 
subject is ‘‘Anticipation’’ 
and will appear in the 
July 2nd issue, carrying 
the message of better 
light with Edison MAZDA 
Lamps into the Post’s 
2,000,000 homes. 
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Business Comes to the Man 
Who Goes After the Spring Moving Van 


HEN John Smith and family, the 
new neighbors, have finally 
arrived, with the moving van as 
unmistakable evidence, to settle 
in their new home, two distinct 

ripples of interest are usually created by 
their advent—one among their immediate 
neighbors, and the other among the even 
more vitally interested retail merchants of 
the town. Of the first, the new residents 
may not be conscious for a week. But as 
for the second, if the local dealers know 
their job at all, they make themselves 
known within an hour after the arrival— 
sometimes even before the moving van has 
rumbled away. The butcher, baker, 
grocer, laundryman, milkman, iceman— 
all drop in with a word of welcome and 
requests for trial orders. 

But the electrical man?—sometimes he 
does, sometimes he doesn’t. If he’s on the 
job—he does. 
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It is well worth the electrical contractor- 
dealer’s while to follow up this spring 
migration trade. Next to October, spring 
is the busiest season for the moving van 
companies. 

From the local electric light company, 
real estate men and the newspapers, the 
electrical man can get lists of all the 
families taking new homes in his com- 
munity. A friendly call the day after a 
new family arrives, or better still the very 
day of the moving-in, will bring him in 
contact with the family at the very time 
when they need him most. 


Picture the Possibilities! 


For picture the possibilities which may 
be distracting the housewife in her efforts 
to set the house to rights: The new home 
may be less adequately wired than the old 
had been—there is no convenience outlet 
for her electric clothes washer, no base- 
board outlets at all for her floor lamps and 
vacuum cleaner, no floor outlet for her 
dining room table appliances! Naturally, 
she doesn’t want to do without those 
conveniences now. So the electrical man, 
if he is on the spot, gets the job. 

Or the new house may be more com- 
pletely wired than the other had been. 
It may have floor and wall outlets which 
the family never used before. And they 
probably would never use these now, 
either, if the electrical man were not on 
hand to explain what they were for—how 
they made possible the use of table 
appliances, clothes washer or floor lamps. 
Probably they had never bought these 
things because they never had con- 
venience outlets for. them—so perhaps 
they’ll buy them now. 

Or the new family may need additional 
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lamp bulbs; or longer or shorter con- 
necting cords; or double duty plug recep- 
tacles. Or the electric iron may need 
repairing; or they may not like some of the 
lighting fixtures and want new ones. Or 
the new arrangement of furniture may 
make old wall outlets inaccessible and new 
ones desirable. When a family is moving, 
also, the housewife often finds special 
cleaning necessary, and the suggestion 
that she buy a clothes washer or vacuum 
cleaner may be opportune. 

Business comes to the man who goes 
after it—and that was never more true 
than of the spring movers’ business. The 
new family is too busy the first few weeks 
to hunt up the electrician; but they will 
welcome him doubly if he comes volun- 
tarily to offer help. Their trade usually 
goes to the first one who calls, for it’s a 
service they appreciate. And it’s service 
that pays. 
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“The Wizard” on His Seventy-fourth Birthday 


Our camera man catches 
inventor on his seventy-fourth anniversary, 
just as he is “punching out’ for lunch on 
the regular employees’ time-clock in the 
Edison factory at Orange, N.J. After near- 


the venerable 


ly three-quarters of a century of active life, 

during which he has labored productively 
probably more hours than any other living 
man—Mr. Edison is now “‘easing off a 
bit” from his former continuous working 


schedule of eighteen to twenty hours out of 
the twenty-four—but even yet the Wizard's 
daily schedule at seventy-four would shame 
the average man who feels that six to eight 
hours is a good day’s work! 
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EDISON—l/ndefatigable Worker at 74! 


gy) te interesting picture opposite was one of 
i) Wa) a dozen news-photographs on various elec- 
trical topics which crossed the editor’s 
desk with a recent busy morning’s mail. 

But to us it leads all the rest as a picture that 
commands attention and breathes inspiration! 

Thomas A. Edison on his seventy-fourth birthday, 
still putting in hours of toil in experiment and inven- 
tion, simply symbolizes the devotion of electrical 
inventors in general—a devotion which has resulted 
in that remarkable development we have all seen in 
the electrical industry in recent years. To every 
reader, young or old, man or woman, this picture 
should serve as an inspiration to similar indefatigable 
devotion to The Job. 

The work of the electrical inventors is now pretty 
well along. Today, the big task of the electrical 
industry lies in the merchandising of these wonderful 
products of ours to the public,—a job that is in the 
hands of the commercial men—the producers and 
distributers of electrical commodities,—the manu- 
facturers, jobbers, contractors, dealers, power-com- 
pany men, and salesmen. 

Edison at seventy-four is still tirelessly ‘‘on the 
job,” for he knows there is still much work to do. 

Similarly, every electrical man of us on the mer- 
chandising end needs all the endurance and devotion 
he can summon up, to put over our part of the 
commercial end of the big Job of Electrifying 
America. 

Let none falter, idle or waste time. Let none be 
unheeding or unworthy of the example of devotion 
to the Electrical Job of this indefatigable Master 
Worker! 
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Faith in Our Industry 


Fundamental Business Conditions Are Sound—Our Products Are Essential, Convenient and Efficient 
—They Will Be Used in Ever-Increasing Volume as We Develop More Effective Means of 
Selling——Faith in the Electrical Industry, Its Products and Its Directing 
Geniuses Should Insure Confidence in Our Future 


By WILLIAM L. GOODWIN 


of the Society for Electrical Development 





RESENT business con- ~— 
ditions are the natural 


outcome of developments 
during the past six years, in 
which time we _ acquired 
many bad habits. With the 
minds of most men through- 
out the world turned toward 
destruction and its incidental 
waste, there has been set up a 
condition which it will take 
many years to correct. 
Speed was the all-important 
factor during this period, and 
since speed and economy do 


not usually travel along the —— 


always. 


Editor’s Foreword 


HERE IS a remarkable survey of present conditions in 
the electrical trade as seen by the man who not only has 
studied the situation intimately in every corner of the 
United States within recent months, but whose past three 
years of unselfish devotion to the cause of national elec- 
trical development have won him the confidence of elec- 
trical men everywhere. 

Mr. Goodwin believes that “selling will sell,’’ now as 
Barely 5 or 10 per cent, he insists, expresses 
the present degree of utilization of electricity, compared 
with what it might be if the public were really sold the 
electrical idea. In a market still so far from any approach 
to saturation, Mr. Goodwin sees therefore nothing but 
good and prosperous business ahead for the electrical 
industry for years to come!—EDITOR. 


3. That it compels us to 
carefully inventory ourselves 
and our operations, and from 
it all we will have proven 
that economy in the admin- 
istration of business in the 
long run spells for its ulti- 
mate success. 

4. That we will find better 
ways for creating a demand 
for our products, and in this 
respect the creating of a de- 
mand is simply an intelligent 
expression on the part of 
the trade, that the public 
may comprehend the effec- 








same course, the thoughts of 

many business men were turned 
toward how much profit could be 
made rather than how they could 
make it. Economy in the adminis- 
tration of business had little merit; 
the resultant costs of doing business 
have reached proportions which un- 
less changed eventually will develop a 
serious situation for most of the par- 
ticipants. 

Students of business efficiency, 
that is to say those students trained 
in the practical school of business, 
all agree on the vital necessity for a 
readjustment which will as quickly 
as possible bring us to a more natural 
condition. This same thought exists 
in the mind of the consumer even 
though he has little opportunity of 
definitely expressing his ideas, but 
nevertheless the thought is expressed 
in the tendency of the consumer to 
economize in purchases until this 
readjustment is brought about. It 
is this general thought and desire 
both on the part of business men and 
large groups of consumers that has 
precipitated this present economic 
readjustment. That it is for our 
good and our ultimate welfare no one 
will deny. We would all be disap- 
pointed if it did not take place, so 
the present condition is a fortunate 
one. , 


As applied to the electrical business 
it is a most fortunate condition. Our 
industry is new and has not entirely 
found itself in standardized practices 
which do not permit of change; we 
are in the fortunate position that we 
are able to readjust ourselves to 
meeting the changing conditions, 
whatever they may be and as rapidly 
as they may develop. Our product is 
not only essential; it is convenient 
and efficient, and it will be utilized in 
ever-increasing value as we develop 
more effective methods of presenta- 
tion. Perhaps 5 per cent or 10 per 
cent,if any per cent can be expressed, 
might indicate the present utilization 
of our product. The ability of people 
to absorb our product is almost limit- 
less. 

The faith which we have in our 
industry, its products and its direct- 
ing geniuses who are so skillfully 
navigating us along a sound course, 
should insure confidence in the 
future. No other industry offers 
greater opportunities than our own. 
This faith should inspire us to a 
greater effort, and we should ever 
keep in mind: 

1. That fundamental conditions 
are sound. 

2. That the existing situation is 
natural and only temporary. 


tiveness of the _ technical 
product in which we believe. 

We must learn to speak the pub- 
lic’s language, and when we do, this 
language will be understood and 
grasped, and there will be a reaction 
favorable to all of us. 

The most pressing need of the 
present is in the field of the public 
utilities. 

Increased operating costs demand 
increased rates; some economies may 
develop in operation which will re- 
lieve the situation, but, speaking gen- 
erally, because of the nature of the 
utility business, they are not in a 
position readily to take advantage of 
the changing conditions, and to make 
adjustments in operating methods as 
would ordinary business. Many of 
the utilities are actually operating at 
a loss. The demand exceeds the sup- 
ply and the utilities do not see their 
way clear to meet this increasing de- 
mand unless new capital is imme- 
diately forthcoming. Capital will not 
respond unless greater assurance can 
be given for the earning ability of 
such investment. In this respect the 
industry is bound to be retarded and 
suffer for a long time to come unless 
relief is forthcoming. The tem- 
porary curtailment of general busi- 
ness, in my opinion, is incidental as 
compared to the permanent harm the 
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industry will suffer unless such relief 
is given to the utility companies. 

I think the best job that can be 
done in the immediate future by the 
entire electrical industry is to con- 
centrate their very best effort in so 
telling the public the truth that they 
will appreciate the situation. 

Capital should be available in 
abundant quantities to those utilities 
that can offer proof of their earning 
ability, and this proof is dependent 
upon operating cost as against earn- 
ing revenue. 


Permanency 


There has been in the past too 
little permanency of the channels of 
distribution through which our prod- 
ucts reach the ultimate consumer. 
The tendency to jump about and to 
be constantly prospecting with new 
methods are not best for our healthy 
development. There exists a constant 
turmoil in the industry as to what 
the future has in store. This feeling 
exists on the part of manufacturer, 
dealer, jobber and central station. 
Let us, in our moments, carefully 
plan and determine, all things con- 
sidered, that channel which our par- 
ticular product should flow through, 
and having reached this decision let 
us stay on one course long enough to 
reach our destination, accumulating 
all the while those vital statistics 
which will, individually, direct our 
future course should we for good and 
sufficient reasons wish to make any 
change. Often, channels of distri- 
bution are effected largely for tem- 
peramental reasons, and for personal 
prejudices not founded along sound, 
economic lines. Let us disprove that 
present channels of distribution are 
undesirable before we rush thought- 
lessly into other channels. 


Effectiveness of Distribution 


Effectiveness of distribution is ex- 
ceedingly important. That the 
greatest amount of product be pro- 
duced, distributed and used is a great 
responsibility which rests upon 
electrical men. In determining 
the effectiveness of distribution 
and sales methods, due consider- 
ation to the ability of the given 
market to absorb is of primary im- 
portance, and our bogies should not 
be set against impossible conditions. 
If we set a task obviously beyond our 
ability, it brings about discourage- 
ment. Let us be reasonable in de- 
termining marketable ability of our 
product, and let us realize that ag- 
gressiveness and selfishness and the 


individual desire to partake of more 
than a fair share of business sets up 
a reactionary effect which precipi- 
tates new conditions, each more 
difficult to overcome. 

We have not been an industry of 
advertisers. Even now no fixed per- 


centages as advertising allowances 
have been set against gross. business 
done. 


True, we have learned much 

















Two young dynamos of the electrical indus- 
try, whose vigorous and friendly greeting 
suggests that they thoroughly understand 
each other! 

The handsome young lawyer with the 
copy of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING under 
his arm, is M. H. Aylesworth, general man- 
ager of the National Electric Light Associ- 
ation, and the big fellow with the red hair 
and freckles, is the author of this article.— 
EDITOR. 





in the past few years about proper 
advertising, and a very creditable 
improvement is in evidence, but we 
have still much to learn and far to 
go along this line. National maga- 
zines, daily papers and trade paper 
advertising are all excellent mediums 
to get our story over to the public, 
but we should not lose sight of the 
opportunity which this advertising 
offers to also tell an interesting and 
constructive story to the people about 
the utilization of our product. Na- 
tional periodicals, daily papers and 
the trade press are constantly seek- 
ing live news, and we should find 
ways even more effective than in 
the past of supplying this demand, 
but the story to the public must not 
be written by technical writers. We 
need in the industry new minds—the 
mind that thinks in terms of the 


average consumer, and not in terms 
of technical presentation. Let us 
set up proper percentages against 
gross volume of business done, divid- 
ing these percentages into their vari- 
ous groups, and while without in any 
way destroying the very necessary 
and favorable advertising in the trade 
press, we should find ways of expand- 
ing our advertising in the daily 
newspapers. This certainly would 
aid and make effective local distribu- 
tion, and it will be met by an edi- 
torial and news response on the part 
of the papers that will very mate- 
rially mold and direct public opinion. 
This is one field in which we can 
make ourselves felt, and our effective 
effort along this line will be produc- 
tive of almost immediate results. 


Economy in Administration 


Particularly in view of the present 
readjustment, economy in business 
administration is essential, but econ- 
omy is not the only important factor 
in a successful business administra- 
tion. Somewhere on the scale there 
is a point where economy ceases to be 
a virtue; on the other hand, extrava- 
gance and excessive costs in manu- 
facture and marketing set up pro- 
hibitive conditions. We should take 
a careful inventory of our business 
and we should determine those fea- 
tures which spell for economy and 
our proper development. 

In our co-operative work, two out- 
standing features inspire us: first, 
that our co-operative effort shows in 
effectiveness of distribution, and sec- 
ond, of equal importance, our 
co-operative effort should develop the 
best and most economic methods of 
performing our given functions. 
When studies are made and costs are 
determined, discussions should follow 
along the lines that the average cost 
is at best an unsatisfactory one; 
those above the average should be 
clearly shown the error of their way, 
and those below the average should 
be set up as guide-posts from which 
our study should be made. Unless 
co-operative effort results in effec- 
tiveness and economy in administra- 
tion, then our effort has failed. 


Stabilization of Product 


Over a long period, all things con- 
sidered, the stabilization of our 
product is vital in the home, the office 
and the factory. What we produce 
should have a tremendous bearing on 
the comfort, convenience and econ- 
omy of the peoples using our prod- 
ucts. The nature of the product 
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should be of the highest order. We 
should never permit price to affect 
quality, and quality should never be 
allowed to reach the point where 
service is affected. Over a long 
period of time the service which our 
product gives will measure its sta- 
bilization. 


Service Will Determine 
Our Success 


The final measure of our ability to 
serve the people will determine our 
progress and success. Service has 
been a much-abused word. It is 
clothed in all kinds of false pretences, 
defined and described and sold under 
the greatest of misrepresentation. 
We have not established a measure 
that the public comprehend. Who 
can define good service—good service 
on the part of the manufacturers, of 
the utility companies, of jobbers, re- 
tailers, engineers and others? No 
matter how good the service may be, 
it has no value unless the public 
understands it. No better service is 
offered in any part of the world than 
the service of our utility companies, 
both lighting and railway, yet the 
public is unable to measure the 
value of the average street car ride, 
and it does not understand and can- 
not understand why it should pay 
more than 5 cents for a street car 
ride, because we have failed to set 
up a measure of service. Somewhere 
there is a standard; let us find the 
standard upon which the 5-cent fare 
was created, and from it, let us build 
the value of existing street car serv- 
ice and present in understandable 
language to the people how we have 
arrived at this value. Let us explain 
to the public in understandable 
language the service of the utility 
company in the supplying of energy, 
and let us measure this service as 
against all other means available. Do 
we always appreciate the wonderful 
value the public utility companies 
give in the furnishing of energy, and 
are the people able to measure this 
service as against other means at 
their command? 

It would do us all good to read the 
very able writings of S. A. Kennedy, 
commercial manager of the Southern 
California Edison Company, which is 
a new compilation; the subject mat- 
ter is presented in an understandable 
way. 

Then let us consider the service of 
the jobber. To those who know, it is 
permanent, effective and economical. 
Where the jobber’s costs of distribu- 
tion seem excessive, let us jcin with 


them to find more economic methods, 
and let us not criticise until we have 
found this method. Let us all join 
in helping the jobber in his studies 
toward this end, and if we find from 
these studies that the job can be done 
more efficiently, let us honestly and 
faithfully work with the jobbers to 
this end. 

The great progress which has been 
made in development of the contrac- 
tor-dealer end of the business com- 
mands admiration from all. This 
branch of the industry has faithfully. 
developed its business and_ has 
tried in every honorable way to 
supply that service most essential to 
the public need. 

Literally thousands of high-class 
stores have been set up, and, gen- 
erally speaking, they are efficiently 
conducted. A continual support of 
the contractor along these lines is 
extremely desirable. The nature of 
his business and his particular train- 
ing enable him to give to the public 
that kind of technical service which 
means success for all of us. Never 
can we hope to find distribution of 
our products through non-technical 
hands. While there will always be 
certain concerns who will rush in and 
choose and utilize any channel that 
offers business, the technical concern 
capable of rendering the full service 
will in the long run be doing the most 
toward our healthy development. 
Margins and costs of doing business 
in this field are one of the live issues 
of the present. We should approach 
this broad question in a conciliatory 
mood and do everything to help the 
contractor in finding that standard 
which is best for all. If costs of re- 
tail distribution are excessive, it is 
the responsibility of all, as well as 
the contractor-dealer, to find the way 
out. Our margins should only be 
sufficient to justify a fair return for 
the technical nature of the service 
rendered or the effort expended. On 
the other hand, we should not exact 
from the contractor-dealer an oper- 
ating cost so low that service to the 
ultimate consumer is reduced to such 
a standard that it produces an un- 
favorable reaction. Again, there is 
an indicator somewhere on the scale 


that will point a direct balance, and 


we should endeavor to find this indi- 
cator in a proper overhead for a job 
well done. 

Much of our effort in the future 
must be individual. Our ability to 
utilize our individual experience and 
intelligence will make for our indi- 
vidual success, but there are many 


jobs and many problems that cannot 
be solved by the individual or the 
individual concern. When we ap- 
proach these problems and jobs, let 
us always bear in mind that co-opera- 
tive effort honestly, legally and effi- 
ciently carried on, will stand the test 
of time. Let us not exact penalties 
that destroy individual initiative. 
Co-operation is desirable and valuable 
only so long as the co-operators have 
the free right to expression both in 
thought and practice. If our co-oper- 
ative effort is set on ap lane with due 
respect to our legal rights and re- 
straints and set upon a high standard 
of business morals, with an ever-in- 
creasing opportunity for individual 
initiative, there are nothing but good 
and prosperous times ahead for the 
electrical industry. 


The Demand Is Here and 
We Can Supply It 


The demand is here, and we have 
the ability to supply it. New de- 
mands can constantly be created. Let 
us go forth in the spirit of service; 
with faith in our industry, faith in 
our product and faith in the public. 
It should be and will be a bright 
year for the electrical industry. We 
are a people accustomed to meeting 
and overcoming difficulties. The dif- 
ficulties which we now encounter are 
only temporary, and we would have 
been disappointed had any other con- 
ditions existed. 

This and succeeding years should 
be prosperous and successful for 
our industry, and you have your in- 
dividual part in bringing this about. 

I am indebted to readers of this 
magazine and to others who have 
given such excellent support in the 
past. I am very happy at this time 
that new ways have been found 
to extend the particular fields in 
which I have been working, and I 
shall go forward with that same feel- 
ing of optimism and faith that have 
inspired me in the past, and I hope 
that all the readers of ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING feel likewise. I ap- 
preciate more than words can express 
the most excellent support I have 
had from the trade in preaching the 
doctrine of trade development, and 
with this continued support during 
the coming years, I am sure we can 
overcome any and every obstacle en- 
countered, to say nothing of a tem- 
porary depressed condition. I can 
see nothing but good times in the 
future, and I will work with that 
determination that my faith in the 
industry dictates. 
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How One Central Station 


Guards Against Slumps in Retail Sales 


Graphic Charts Tell More About a Business in Less Time and Space than Many 
Columns of Figures—Close Study of Sales and Profit Curves Helps 
the Merchant to Guard Against Slumps and Losses 


Based on an interview with 


C. E. MICHEL 


Sales Manager Union Electric Light & Power Company 


merchandising business in ness in general as well as some con- to sell motor-driven appliances such 

1920 compare with that of ditions which are local in character. as vacuum cleaners, electric wash- 
1919?” was asked recently of C. E. 
Michel, sales manager Union Elec- 
tric Light & Power Company, St. 
Louis. 

“See for yourself,” he answered. 
“Here is a graphic record of gross 
sales, profits (actual profit, not 
“gross”) and the number of appli- 
ances sold during every month for 
the past four years, and don’t fail 
to note that the profits for 1920 were 
higher than they ever have been be- 
fore and that the gross sales in each 
month of that year constituted a 
new high record in each case.” 

Graphic charts of a business are 
frequently looked upon as “high- 
browed stuff” for the big fellow to 
use, but they are really simple and 
ordinarily take only a brief time to 
keep up to date. When the figures 
are compiled for the month it only 
takes a few dots and connecting lines 
on a piece of cross-section paper to 
make a graphic record which tells 
the business history of a concern 
irrespective of whether its sales run 
into thousands or millions. Because 
it is possible to make a chart cover- 
ing a number of years on one sheet 
of paper, it is often possible to dis- 
cover internal conditions and tenden- 
cies which would probably be over- 
looked if mere columns of compara- 
tive figures alone were depended 
upon. That’s why Mr. Michel uses 
charts and graphs. 

The relative amount of merchan- 


“He DOES your volume of of the electrical merchandising busi- Before any special effort was made 
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FOUR YEARS OF MERCHANDISING SALES! 
IN A CENTRAL STATION 
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dising business done by the Union 
Electric Light & Power Company 
each month for the past four years 
is shown in the accompanying chart, 
which’ also gives the relative per- 
centages of profits and of appliances 
sold each month. A study of these 
curves discloses some characteristics 
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The increase in the gross sales since the 
summer of 1918 can be attributed to a ris- 
ing market, a natural increase in all lines 
of business, and to intensive sales of motor- 
driven appliances. Profits are also in- 
creased correspondingly until the middle of 
1920 and since then they have been reduced 
by increased selling expense and by a ces- 
sation of price increases. There has been 
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a steady increase in the number of 
appliances sold for gift purposes during 
December each year, but during other 
months of the year more attention has been 
paid to the sale of higher-priced motor- 
driven devices. Consequently, the general 
increase in the number of appliances sold 
has not been nearly as rapid as the increase 
in gross sales and profits. 
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ers, etc., the gross sales showed two 
peaks every year. One for which 
fans and irons were responsible oc- 
curred in the summer, and a large 
peak due to gift buying occurred in 
December. . Since washers, vacuum 
cleaners, etc., have been pushed and 
sold in quantities, a small peak in 
business has developed in the fall. 
A device is now needed which will 
be readily marketable in the spring 
to create an increase in business be- 
tween the dependable Christmas and 
summer peaks, or else a special ef- 
fort must be made in the spring to 
sell existing devices. 

The charts seem to bear out the 
contention that with the exception 
of fans and irons electrical merchan- 
dise must be sold. The people do not 
know enough about electrical devices 
to demand them constantly. Decem- 
ber in 1919 showed such an abnor- 
mal increase over December in 1918 
that the business in December, 1920, 
could have dropped below the 1919 
figure and still maintained a healthy 
growth of business. The curve, how- 
ever, shows that business was stead- 
ily mounting at that time. 

January clearance sales have al- 
ways brought in more business than 
the previous November. As a gen- 
eral rule more appliances are also 
sold in January than November. In 


January, 1920, however, so many 
motor-driven devices and other high- 
priced appliances were sold that al- 
though the total number of appli- 
ances sold in that month was less 
than the gross sales the profits were 
higher. 

In 1918 the gross sales and profits 
began to increase much more rapidly 
than the number of appliances, and 
the volume of business has been get- 
ting farther and farther away from 
the number of appliances ever since. 
This is because it was not until 1918 
that this company took up the active 
sale of motor-driven appliances, and 
since the company has pushed this 
merchandise the average amount of 
a sale and the average profit per sale 
steadily increased. 

June is the normal month for the 
summer peak when clearance sales 
and a demand for fans and irons 
come simultaneously. However, the 
summer peak of business may come 
a month earlier or later, that is to 
say, in May or July. For instance, 
in 1917 the summer peak was in 
July, when a special campaign on 
irons and a hot summer resulted in 
the sale of 1,800 fans and over 4,300 
irons in that month. The summer 
peak was changed to May in 1919 by 
a special drive on vacuum cleaners. 
Over 500 were sold during the month 





Winning Attention Through Twenty-eight Windows in One 





Ordinarily, better merchandising methods 
require that a show window shall have a 
solid background extending up to the level 
of the eye, in order to shut off a view of 
the store interior. However, here is an 
instance where an interest-winning effect is 
gained by splitting a large window space 
into many little windows and leaving out all 
background. This is a night view into the 





interior of the S. & W. Electric Shop, Allen- 
town, Pa. In its advertising it carries the 
catchy slogan, “The Shop with the Little 
Windows.” Sixteen of the small panes were 
cut from the usual plate glass window at 
no additional cost and the remaining twelve 
panes were cut from scrap pieces, thus pro- 
viding an economical window, which has 
caused much favorable comment. 


as against only twenty-seven in the 
corresponding month of 1918. 

The charts prove that profits are 
normally slim and business is scarce 
for the first three or four months of 
the year. That is nothing to worry 
about as long as the business is 
growing so rapidly that the spring 
can be the worst part of the year, 
and still be higher than the preced- 
ing fall business. However, such 
phenomenal growth cannot go on un- 
interruptedly and forever, and even 
if the growth of business does con- 
tinue, the fact remains that either 
different merchandise or different 
sales methods are needed to stimu- 
late spring business. The same may 
be said of the August drop in profits 
and business nearly every year, when 
vacations of salesmen and buyers 
and the enervating effect of a hot 
summer have a bad effect on the 
balance sheet. 

The natural fall demand for vacu- 
um cleaners and washing machines 
is shown by the bulges in the profit 
line in October of 1917 and 1918. 
When the company went out to sell 
these motor-driven devices fall sales 
started earlier, consequently in 1919 
and 1920 the fall profit peaks come in 
September, when, as might be ex- 
pected, the number of appliances sold 
was relatively low. The total profit in 
June, or whenever the summer peak 
occurs, is normally larger than the 
most profitable fall months. How- 
ever, in 1919 the fall profit peak was 
the highest because the June fan 
business was very poor. 

Buying on a rising market is 
partly responsible for the steady 
average increase in profit from the 
middle of 1918 until the middle of 
1920. It was then no longer possible 
to make profits from increases in 
selling prices of articles and more 
money had to be spent on advertis- 
ing to move the stock. As a result 
of this, the profit fell off from May 
to November inclusive, 1920. The 
controlling factor in the rise of the 
profit curve is, however, the com- 
paratively small increase in over- 
head necessary to take care of the 
increased volume of business done. 

The extent to which electrical mer- 
chandise is purchased for gift pur- 
poses is still a negligible part of the 
amount of money spent on Christmas 
presents, and there is every indica- 
tion that Christmas business of elec- 
trical retail stores can be greatly 
increased over anything that is now 
being done. 
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Did You Know that for the Entire United States 


There’s Just One Convenience Outlet for Every Seventeen Rooms! 
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Plans recently published in ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING showing 126 outlets in a 
seven-room house have been commented 
upon by some of our good friends who think 
that eighteen or twenty outlets per room 
is a bit excessive. The American cortinent 
as a whole is, however, subject to no such 
charge of an excessive number of conveni- 
ence outlets per room. 

Figures just compiled by ELEcTRICAL 
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MERCHANDISING show that for the country 
as a whole there is an average of one con- 
venience outlet for every seventeen rooms. 
In other words—-ijust as the cartoonist has 
shown above—of every seventeen rooms in 
the homes of America, sixteen of those 
rooms are without any convenience outlets 
whatever, while the seventeenth room con- 
tains just one outlet. 

This same ratio undoubtedly obtains in 
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your own town. It reveals the opportunity 
there is for every contractor to sell wiring 
jobs for those other sixteen rooms, to say 
nothing of installing a minimum of three 
outlets in the room which now has only one 
outlet. This comparison shows also the 
field to sell appliances and indicates the 
future demand for electric service when we 
get the rooms of the homes of America 
properly equipped with outlets! 





A Window that Made Me 
Buy My Wife that 


Vacuum Cleaner 
By ROBERT E. RAMSAY 


Having been sold by the idea, I 
can truthfully say it is a good one. 
Mrs. R. E. R. has for months been 
suggesting “a vacuum cleaner,” but 
not until I had faced this window 
display did the desire on her part 
crystallize into definite action on my 
part. 

It was while walking down the 
street of a live New York town that 


this electrical window display caught 
my eye. The store calls itself The 
Lighthouse, using a lighthouse as its 
trade mark. The window was 
designed to sell the chief housekeep- 
ing labor-saving devices—the electric 
washer, vacuum cleaner, iron, etc. It 
was divided into two parts. One side 
showed the modern electric washer, 
wringer, and, near by, the vacuum 
cleaner, electric iron, folding iron- 
ing-board, etc. The other half 
showed the old-style back-breaking 
wash board, rickety tub on the dirty 
old box, the broom (to offset the 
vacuum cleaner), an old-style iron 


and the rest of the out-of-date 
laundry equipment. 

There were no price tags visible 
on any of the equipment, no extra 
cards, or explanations, but down near 
the front of the window, neatly 
lettered on a large white card, 
appeared this telling caption: 


No Man’s Land 


Get it? The proprietor of the 
store says that the display attracted 
much attention and many buyers— 
and I can well believe it, for I was 
one of the latter myself. . 

Good windows make good business. 
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Are We 
Punching Holes in the Umbrellar 


By FRANK B. RAE, JR. 


An Editorial Message Which 


VER in Russia 
() they have been 
trying the ex- 


the Electrical Merchant Can 
Pass Along to His Custom- 
ers and His Local Public 


for our offices and shops. 
It provides heat for cook- 
ing and ironing. It pro- 





periment of knocking to 
pieces everything they do not like. From 
the standpoint of human happiness the ex- 
periment has not been a success. Industries 
that were knocked to pieces failed to pro- 
duce goods, and so the people are without 
clothing. Pillaged farms failed to produce 
crops, and so the people are without food. 

Most of us consider the Russian method 
rather foolish. 

If the umbrella we are carrying begins 
to leak, we do not punch it full of holes and 
want to destroy all the umbrella shops in 
town. We Americans have more sense than 
that. And yet, indirectly, we are guilty of 
acts quite as vindictive and absurd. 

For example, concerning the electric light 
company. It isn’t always the best com- 
pany in the world. It is a monopoly, and 
people who work for monopolies and control 
monopolies, have an irritating way about 
them sometimes. You have to deal with 
them whether you like them or not, and they 
know it, and so they become abrupt and 
arbitrary, and you get exasperated and 
angry. . 


The Vote-seeker Who 
“Jumps” the Utility 


HEN along comes a vote-seeker. He 
knows how folk feel toward the electric 
company. It’s his business to get votes, and 
if he can get yours by cussing the company, 
he’ll cuss as loud and long as you care to 
listen. If he needs your vote real badly, he 
will promise to do something to hurt the 
company—in other words he’ll promise to 
punch holes in the leaky umbrella. 
Now, the electric company is providing 
a necessity of life. It provides light and 
electric service for our homes and streets, 


vides power without 
which many of our factories could not run. 

As a general proposition the electric com- 
pany is doing a good job for the community. 
It is one of our biggest civic industries. The 


people who run it are about as good as the 
most of us. 


The Difficult Part of the 
Electrical Business 


ND the electricity supply business is a 

hard business. Itis highly technical. You 
expect to have the light flash on whenever 
you touch a button, yet if you knew all the 
intricate and delicate machinery and appa- 
ratus required to give you this instantaneous 
service, you would be aghast with wonder- 
ment. 

The hardest part of the electrical business 
today is securing needed capital. Capital 
depends upon good-will, and we have all 
too long withheld our good-will from the 
light company. We let the vote-seeker’s talk 
against the company sink in until we forget 
that electricity is relatively cheaper than 
any other necessity of life, that it hasn’t gone 
up 100 or 200 per cent in price like clothing 
and food and coal and rent. 

We need the lighting company in our 
business. You need the lighting company 
in your business. We ask our friends to 
help us to make it a bigger and better com- 
pany. For the bigger the company is, the 
more people it can serve; and the better it 
is, the better it will serve us all. The first 
step toward getting more service and better 
service is to quit punching holes in the um- 
brella and to stop inciting the politicians 
to burn down the umbrella shops! 
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One of the new type of central-station 
stores—the sales room of the Nebraska 
Power Company in Omaha, Neb. This elec- 
tric shop is not owned or operated by a 
separate sales company—but it is a store 


where everything electrical is on display 
and sold as merchandise—not alone so- 
called “lamp socket devices,” but fuse plugs, 
sockets, wire and anything else that the 
householder may want to buy. A careful 





The New Trend in 








record is kept of the number of visitors 
each day and this information is passed 
along to other local merchants, showing 
them how the electric shop can create busi- 


ness and attract trade. 


Central-Station Merchandising 


Finding that Net Returns from Merchandise Sales in Many Cases Equal Total Earnings by Utility 
on Heavy Capital Investments, Lighting-Company Executives Are Now Con- 
sidering Organization of Appliance Sales Companies to Handle 
Separately the Profitable Merchandise Business 


AST YEAR in a certain prom- 
inent city, the central-station 
electric lighting company was 

held out of the hands of a receiver 
by its appliance sales. 

It was this way. 

The preferred-stock dividend re- 
quired $160,000 cash-to-pay-out. The 
cost of generating current, swelled 
by the war-brought prices, left prac- 
tically no profits from the sales of 
energy. 

But there were other profits. On 
the sales of merchandise and on the 
many little jobs that the appliance 
department had done, installing and 
repairing appliances, the sales end of 
that central station had rolled up a 
clear profit of $87,500. It was more 
than half enough to pay the pre- 
ferred-stock dividend. And _ there 
was just about sufficient left in the 
undivided surplus account to cover 
the balance. So the dividend was 
paid. The company was still solvent. 

This is a kind of thing that has 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


been happening recently in many 
cities. If you could have lifted the 
roof off almost any central station 
during the war period and looked in- 
side at the wheels going around, you 
would have seen two things. You 
would have seen that the increased 
price of every purchased thing had 
eaten up the proceeds of their regu- 
lar business. Rates were held down 
by law and ordinance, but costs had 
gone up until the business of gener- 
ating and selling electricity was not 
a business any more at all, because 
there wasn’t any profit in it. And 
what saved them? 


The Demand for Labor-Saving 
Appliances 


To offset this condition there came, 
with the war an unprecedented de- 
mand for electric labor-saving appli- 
ances of every kind. Servants be- 
came so scarce that everybody wanted 
washers, cleaners, ironers and all the 
rest. Manufacturers responded and 


the magazines were full of adver- 
tisements of all this equipment. And 
it sold. High-priced full-profit appli- 
ances sold in big enough volume to 
make some money for these central 
stations at a time when they had no 
other way to earn. Prices for energy 
could not go up, but prices for mer- 
chandise could and did go up as costs 
advanced. So there was money to be 
made in selling such labor-saving 
appliances. 

Now, there are a lot of central- 
station men who do not realize what 
all this means to them. But there 
are many more who do. There are 
many more who have begun to see as 
they had never seen before, how im- 
portant the sale of merchandise is to 
their business. how essential it will 
be in any other future period of high 
prices to have this source of income 
that is not controlled by the rate 
schedule. 

I look therefore, to see the central- 
station industry across the country, 
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take a fdr more eager, active and 
intelligently applied interest in ap- 
pliance selling in the years just ahead 
than they ever have before. I be- 
lieve that the central-station sales- 
room is going to be more like a store, 
a better store, a bigger store and 
that a lot more attention will be 
paid to working up this business. 


Co-operation with the Dealers 


I believe that trade co-operation 
and co-ordination between the cen- 
tral-station store and the stores of 


millions upon millions of capital in 
buildings, in boilers, in generators, 
in transmission lines, in all the vast 
machinery of the modern central sta- 
tion system, these men have dis- 
covered in some cities that they are 
earning almost as much money from 
their merchandising and their job- 
bing business as from their sales of 
current with all its ponderous invest- 
ment. In some cities they are mak- 
ing half as much. In some cities 
they are making less than that, but 


dise sales had been all credited to 
operating expense, as has been the 
custom, though it palpably has noth- 
ing to do with generating power or 
the operation of the system. But 
the commission said, “You earned it, 
didn’t you?” And the answer was, 
“Yes.” And the contral-station man 
began to think about it and to real- 
ize that he was being robbed of his 
proper well-earned profits from ap- 
pliance sales because his rates had 
come to be too low to fit the times. 





the contractor-dealers in 
every city will undoubt- 
edly become more neces- 
sary and more profitable. 
And it is time right now 
for both the contractor- 
dealer and the central 
station executive to feel 
this and to build on it. 

A surprisingly large 
number of the central sta- 
tions are owned or oper- 
ated by some large, able 
and experienced holding 
company. Almost 75 per 
cent of our light and power 
plants today are controlled 
or directed by some one 
of these efficient organiza- 
tions. Only about 25 per 
cent are entirely owned 
and operated as a purely 
local enterprise. The big 
operating company has 
had a hard time of it in 
these last years. The rate 
problem became critical as 
the ability of their prop- 
erties to earn, dwindled 


still, enough to show that here is a 














The Central Station Should Help 
Every Local Electric Store 


HE MOST IMPORTANT THING to every electric 

shop in every town is that the greatest possible 

number of electric appliances should be sold—no 
matter who sells them. For the more appliances there are 
in ‘use along both sides of every street the more the future 
demand and the more the future sales. Forty years ago 
the sewing-machine business had theoretically reached its 
point of sales saturation—there was, apparently, a sewing 
machine in every house that was a prospect. And now look 
at it! 

Many central stations today sell appliances. So do the 
contractor-dealers. Electrical Merchandising believes 
that the central station should continue to sell appliances— 
and more appliances. At the same time every electric 
store in town should be looked upon by the central-station 
executive as equal in importance to its own store. Each 
one of them is working for the central station because 
every appliance that they sell brings profit to the utility 
through electricity consumption. There should be har- 
mony, consolidation and active co-operation, as Mr. 
Whitehorne says in this article. 


If there is to be any difference between a central-station 
electric shop and the shop of a contractor-dealer it should 
be that the central station can take upon itself the function 
of pioneering for the sale of new or unappreciated appli- 
ances that must be pushed hard for a time without much 
chance of immediate profit for the actual merchandising. 
The central station can take hold there and invest more 
freely because it will be cashing in in later years from 
current sold to those who buy the new device. 


So the big holding companies have 


begun to separate these 
two businesses of theirs— 
the one that is not under 
their control, as far as 
profits go, from the one 
that isfree. Already some: 
have organized independ- 
ent sales corporations to 
sell appliances for the cen- 
tral stations that they 
operate. The utility will 
generate and distribute 
the electricity. The profit 
that it makes under the 
rate schedule will stand 
out clean and clear. If it 
cannot earn enough that 
way it will be granted 
better rates. And the ap- 
pliances will be sold under 
contract for them by the 
separate corporation that 
is not subject to commis- 
sion control. 

What they make on the 
sale of electricity will have 
to be a proper return from 
that department of the 








with the growing cost of | 


business. What they make 
= 4 on sales of merchandise 











generating power. 

It was by pushing the sales of mer- 
chandise, and particularly by con- 
centrating on appliances that paid 
big profits on the sale, that many of 
the companies were enabled to in- 
crease their income enough to pull 
through. One holding company I 
know of serves some _ seventy-five 
communities. In 1920 by building up 
its sales of merchandise it raised up 
its gross income from this depart- 
ment by 40 per cent over 1919. But 
by putting all its energies into the 
sale of high-profit devices. it made 
its net increase in profits 85 per cent. 


Appliance Selling Earns Almost 
as Much as Electricity Sales 


Now all these things have not been 
overlooked by the men behind this 
industry. After thirty years of de- 
velopment and the investment of 


business of proportions and big pros- 
pects. And at this time they note 
with a particular interest that all 
this sure-profit appliance business 
needs comparatively no investment 
at all. A few show cases, as few 
tables and a little more rent and the 
stock to do business with—that’s all. 

Out of all this has grown another 
most significant fact. In unnum- 
bered cases central stations, under 
stress of war conditions, have ap- 
plied to the utility commission for a 
better rate, showing that they were 
actually producing electricity at so 
high a cost that the existing rate 
schedule compelled them to sell it at 
a loss. But often because their ap- 
pliance sales netted them enough to 
cover all this loss and leave a balance 
of profit, the increase in rate was 
denied. The profit from merchan- 


will not be poured into a 
hole but paid in dividends to stock- 
holders where it belongs. 

Already it is being done. And sev- 
eral other of our big successful op- 
erating systems are planning to reor- 
ganize this way. It points to a new 
attitude toward appliance selling. It 
promises a greater interest and more 
eager effort by the central station in 
the development of a market for all 
classes of electrical merchandise. 

It is coming because the sale of 
appliances offers the utility company 
and its stockholders a way to make 
a living in times of stress. It is 
coming because here is an appropri- 
ate business enterprise which has 
proved that, with almost no invest- 
ment as compared with the utility 
itself, it can sometimes earn as much 





(Continued on page 272) 
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Cleveland’s Development Campaign 
Is Getting Results Now 


When the Central Station Realized that It Was Losing Personal Contact and 
Co-operation with the Rest of the Electrical Industry Locally, It Began What 
Is Now a Campaign that May Make Cleveland the “ First Electrical City” 


[ec scnt to explain how $50,000 
of good and true Cleveland cur- 
rency was shelled out suddenly 
for the single purpose of selling the 
electrical idea to some million souls, 
and just when the calamity howlers 
most everywhere stood voice upper- 
most, is something like treating on 
the reason for Babe Ruth. 

The Cleveland Electrical Develop- 
ment Campaign and Babe have no 
precedents. And probably it will be 
some years before either can be satis- 
factorily explained. 

Gaping mouths, staring eyes and 
unbelieving ears is almost a fitting 
description of some of the genial 
electrical travelers who happen into 
Cleveland. For, somehow, until now 
little or nothing has been said of the 
biggest, most ambitious and prob- 
ably the most unheard-of electrical 
promotion scheme ever devised for 
a single municipality. 

Yet the thing has been in motion 
going on four months—full steam 
ahead. It’s the Cleveland way of 
doing things—action, then talk. 

The $50,000 is being spent. And, 
what’s more important, prospective 
electrical customers are being made 
faster in Cleveland than anywhere 
else in the world. 

More than 2,000 manufacturers, 
architects, publishers, printers, en- 
gineers and building contractors at- 
tended the model industrial lighting 
demonstrations at the Cleveland 
Electrical League quarters. Demon- 
strations of the exhibit included in- 
struction on the best methods of 
illuminating factories and shops. 

A contest carried on in the news- 
papers brought forth scores of let- 
ters from housewives, wage earners, 
salary makers, architects and build- 
ing contractors with constructive 
ideas for furnishing homes electri- 
cally. 

Another newspaper contest re- 
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“Jack” North is director of the Cleveland 
Electrical Development Campaign. It was 
through his efforts and planning that the 
Cleveland Electrical League collected a 
$50,000 fund from electrical men for one 
year’s intensive promotion work. 





sulted in persuading busy homekeep- 
ers to tell why they could not do 
without vacuum cleaners, washers, 
electric ranges, etc. 

Still another contest brought 
more than 4,000 registration cards 
from school boys and girls into the 
Cleveland Electrical League quar- 
ters, indicating that as many boys 
and girls would thoroughly read 
twenty-six lessons in the application 
of electricity for the purpose of win- 
ning prizes. 

A commercial lighting exhibit, not 
called for in the original plan, has 
brought interested store, office and 
building managers clamoring to 
Electrical League quarters to learn 
how they can better their lighting 
systems. 

These men were brought to the 
commercial demonstrations by a per- 
sonal visit from league representa- 
tives, followed by a written card in- 


vitation and a follow-up telephone 
“reminder.” To the surprise of 
even the most hopeful of the Cleve- 
land campaigners, interest in the 
exhibit was extreme. 

The commercial lighting campaign 
was in charge of J. L. Wolf, secre- 
tary of the Lighting Fixture Deal- 
ers’ Society of America. 

The seemingly well-guarded secret 
of three modern electrical homes now 
under construction for public display 
during the year has leaked so badly 
that real estate operators are ac- 
tually advertising that their homes 
are thoroughly equipped electrically. 

Building men from architects 
down to construction superintendents 
are catching the idea of better and 
safer modern wiring methods, real 
illumination instead of “lighting,” 
and outlets and more outlets wher- 
ever they possibly can be of use. 

The contagious electrical germ has 
multiplied so fast that there is no 
stopping it in Cleveland. And here 
is the story why: 

Slightly more than a year ago the 
Cleveland Illuminating Company, the 
central station, realized it had grown 
so big and the system of merchandis- 
ing through jobbers, contractors and 
dealers so complicated that practi- 
cally all the close personal touch and 
proper spirit of co-operation between 
the central station and the rest of 
the industry had been lost. The cen- 
tral station had long since given up 
the merchandising business and 
therefore felt more keenly its respon- 
sibility in putting forth the helping 
hand wherever possible. 

With this in mind, a scouting tour 
around the country was made to find 
the proper man for handling the job 
of “rersonal contact representative.” 
It resulted in the discovery of J. E. 
North of Springfield, Ohio, who had 
no sooner set foot in Cleveland than 
he became dubbed “Jack,” and as 
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Jack North he is known to every 
electrical man in Cleveland. 

North’s job wasn’t very well de- 
fined. His title with the company 
was commercial agent and as such he 
was to be no more than “contact rep- 
resentative.” No one had dreamed 
of anything else. 

But on his arrival things began to 
happen. Nine years with the central 
station at Springfield, part of the 
time as commercial manager, with a 
post-graduate course as secretary- 
manager of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of that city, and possessing an 
inherent practical dreamer nature, 
made him the rare combination of 
human that could quickly see much 
more possibilities in a job than out- 
lined. 

North’s first self-appointed task 
was a personal visit and chat with 
every fixture and appliance dealer 
and contractor in the city. One ob- 
ject was behind these visits—to find 
what needed to be done, if anything! 

In his spare moments, which usu- 
ally came after midnight, or before 
breakfast, North quietly began the 
composition of a plan. The plan 
slowly grew as the visits progressed 
and were repeated, until finally it 
became a finished structure of pre- 
viously unheard-of ideas. This was 
the basic plan for what now is the 
Cleveland Electrical Development 
Campaign, and first it had to be sold 
to the central station, for it was 
North’s idea that the central station 
should put up a considerable sum ‘of 
money to start the pot. 


Electrical League Takes 
Initiative 


This was easy of accomplishment 
and then all North had to do was sell 
the plan to every electrical man. 

Now Cleveland happens to have a 
live-wire Electrical League, with a 
far-sighted president in the person 
of P. B. Zimmerman. The league, 
however, had always leaned more 
toward social activities than promo- 
tion of the industry. Under the initi- 
ative of Mr. Zimmerman it quickly 
saw the opportunity of functioning 
double and approved the plan. 

“How much money will be needed 
to carry through the plan?” asked 
Nap Boynton, a director of the 
league. 

“Fifty thousand dollars,” 
answered. 

“But that’s a lot of money,” gasped 
Boynton. Whatever gasping there 
may have been was trampled by the 


North 


cry “It can be done.” It was done. 
The money was raised by teams of 
electrical men, each equipped with a 
sales prospectus containing complete 
details of each separate feature of 
the proposed campaign. 

The pot was started by the cen- 
tral station, which came in with $15,- 
000. A jobber quickly followed with 
$2,500, and from then on money 
rolled in from big and little dealers, 
contractors, distributers and manu- 
facturers. 

The plan was simply this: If we 
all get together we can do anything 
at small cost; if we work separately 
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“The Leaguer” is a weekly publication of 
the Cleveland Electrical League. Its four 
pages carry all the news of the development 


campaign and even items about events out- 
side of Cleveland but which have a message 
for the electrical interests of the city. 





we can accomplish little at great cost. 
It was a practical way of saying, 
“Let’s co-operate.” 

But to retrace slightly in explana- 
tion of how this would be accom- 
plished: 

The plan included, or really was 
based upon, the formation of a group 
of electrical men, in the Cleveland 
Electrical League, with broad func- 
tioning duties known as the Members 
Council. 

This is made up of three manu- 
facturers, three distributers, three 
central station representatives, three 
contractors, three residence wiring 
men, three appliance dealers and 
three fixture dealers. 

North, in his original printed plan 
of the campaign, outlined twenty- 
five functions of the council. Since 
its formation several others have 
been added. 


Just a few of these are: To per- 
petuate the friendly relations be- 
tween contractors, dealers and the 
central station; to acquaint members 
with the plans and problems of each 
group, thus avoiding conflict and 
promoting co-operation; to improve 
accounting systems and_ business 
methods; to stimulate the sale of bet- 
ter fixtures and of more household 
devices; to install standard methods 
of estimating; to improve store ar- 
rangements, salesmanship, window 
displays, advertising and _ service; 
and to bring together once each 
month all the members of separate 
clubs and associations “into the big 
electrical family.” 

In addition, the Members Council 
was placed by the league in direct 
charge, with full responsibility, of 
the Development Campaign. North 
was selected chairman of the council 
and thus became director of the cam- 
paign. 

On the first and third Wednesdays 
of each month this body meets to 
thrash out the problems confronting 
the electrical industry of Cleveland. 

The council in turn appointed five 
committees to be in direct charge of 
planning the various features of a 
year’s campaign (the $50,000 was 
raised to cover one year). These in- 
clude an industrial lighting commit- 
tee, a commercial lighting commit- 
tee, a modern electrical home com- 
mittee, a sales school committee, a 
publicity committee and a scholar- 


ship contest committee. 


The personnel of these committees 
was chosen with extreme care, with 
ability and initiative as the out- 
standing requirements and without 
regard to petty “politics.” The re- 
sult has been action plus. 


Here Are Some Actual Results 


Is the Cleveland plan really ac- 
complishing results? 

As an answer one might echo the 
declaration of J. Robert Crouse, one 
of the founders of the Society for 
Electrical Development, that “A 
quarter of a million dollars spent by 
individuals would not do what the 
$50,000 is doing co-operatively,” or, 
“It’s the biggest and best thing I 
ever heard of,’ from our friend 
“Bill” Goodwin. 

The Cleveland crowd themselves 
evidently believe in it, for some of 
those who had not originally sub- 
scribed to the campaign fund now 
are actually begging to be let in, and 
of course no one is black-listed. 
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The Members Council of the Cleveland 
Electrical League is composed of three rep- 
resentatives of every group in the industry. 
In the above picture from left to right are: 
E. J. Bonswor, distributer; Charles Brook- 
ins, fixture dealer; A. C. Day, dealer; Clar- 
ence Whiteman, Cleveland Illuminating 


Co.; W. J. Marshall, dealer; R. D. Paxson, 
fixture dealer; J. H. Cummings, publicity 
director; (standing) J. L. Wolf, secretary 
Lighting Fixture Dealers’ Society of Amer- 
ica; P. B. Zimmerman, president Cleveland 
Electrical League; J. E. North, chairman 
of Members’ Council; S. C. Hansen, secre- 





tary; George D. Bury, contractors’ repre- 
sentative; David Schlesinger, contractor; 
C. N. Rakestraw, Cleveland Illuminating 
Co.; Max DuBoy, residence wiring; A. M. 


Collins, distributer; C. Berg, dealer; Ralph 
Baumgardner, contractor; R. L. Rathbone, 
manufacturer; H. &. Merrell, contractor. 





Briefly, the industrial lighting 
campaign undertaken resulted in 
members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Industrial Association (an 
organization of factory and shop em- 
ployers and employees), Advertising 
Club, architects’ organization, build- 
ing contractors’ organization and 
every other civic and business or- 
ganization in the city flocking to see 
the model factory lighting display at 
league quarters. 

It further resulted in scores of re- 
quests for expert inspections of 
present factory installations with a 
view toward bettering them. 

An advertising campaign with 
full-page and quarter-page spaces is 
resulting in city-wide comment. 

Augmenting the newspaper space 
contracted for by the league, the 
central station donated $18,000 in 
contracted newspaper space, as well 
as the use of three billboards in 
prominent locations; the National 
Lamp Works handed over its con- 
tract for 400 street car card spaces 
and the Erner Electric Company, 
jobbers, turned over its’800 car card 
spaces. Certainly there was no one 
in Cleveland who didn’t read some- 
thing about the campaign! 

And as a sort of tie-in stunt, the 
Cleve’and Fixture Dealers’ Club has 
planned a $10,000 newspaper and 
direct-by-mail advertising campaign 
for better fixtures. The mail adver- 
tising will be directed especially at 
architects and building contractors, 
as well as home owners. 

Two separate contests on fur- 
nishing homes electrically and on the 
value of electrical appliances have 


stimulated a much greater interest 
in the two local electrical pages— 
conducted by the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer and the Cleveland News. 

A third contest, consisting of 
twenty-six lessons in the application 
of electricity, printed at the rate of 
two a week in the Plain Dealer, is 
attracting the attention of practi- 
cally every boy and girl in the city 
and, incidentally, of many parents. 
A list of $3,500 in prizes is offered 
by the Electrical League for the best 
answers to examinations that will 
follow the lessons. Breaking all 
precedent, the Cleveland schools per- 
mitted the contest to be widely ad- 
vertised through its classrooms. 

One of the three Cleveland modern 
electrical homes will be open May 15 
for thirty days. This home has 120 
outlets, is completely equipped with 
the most practical labor-saving ap- 
pliances and the most up-to-date 
home-lighting systems, planned by 
M. Luckiesh. It is located in Cleve- 
land Heights, in the heart of a very 
desirable residence. district, and is 
easily accessible by street car and 
automobile. 

The second Cleveland electrical 
home will be open some time in July 
and ‘he third in September. The 
three homes range in value respec- 
tively from $25,000 to $75,000. 

An electrical sales school already 
has turned out four classes of better, 
more aggressive and scientific sales- 
men equipped to cope with the pres- 
ent situation. (This interesting fea- 
ture of the campaign was dealt with 
in the December, 1920, issue of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. ) 


New Homes to Be Electrical 
at Malba, Long Island 


So quickly did the first “home elec- 
trical” at Malba, Long Island, built 
by the Malba Estates Company, take 
with visitors to the property that the 
company is now making provision 
for complete electric service in all 
the houses it is building. The houses 
are being widely advertised as “elec- 
tric servantless studio homes.” For 
the larger nine-room-and-three-bath 
houses, with provision for complete 
electric service, one servant will be 
more than sufficient. 

The first “home electrical” built on 
this plan at Malba was sold even 
before completion. Here is a typical 
layout for these houses: 

Living room—Four wall brackets, 
which, with portable lamps, will give 
sole illumination in the room; wall 
switch; two baseboard outlets and 
one floor outlet for table lamps, floor 
lamps, vacuum cleaner, heater, fan, 
and piano and phonograph motors. 

Dining room—Central ceiling 
light, floor outlet under table, base- 
board outlet, and wall switch. 

Kitchen—Central ceiling 
waist-high outlets near sink. 

Bedrooms—Central ceiling light, 
two baseboard outlets, wall switch. 

Sun room—Central ceiling light, 
two baseboard outlets, wall switches. 

Hall—Ceiling light@wall switches 
for controlling lights in lower and 
upper halls. 

Terrace porch—Ceiling light, two 
wall outlets. 

Bathroom—Light over 
baseboard outlet. 
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The fact that the National Electric 
Light Association convention re- 
turns again to Chicago this year 
and month, directs particular in- 
terest to the electrical merchandis- 
ing enterprises of the great western 
metropolis. Without doubt the 
biggest, busiest electric shop in all 
the world is that of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, here 
shown in plan and picture. This big 


















































The World’s Biggest 
Electric Shop 


Edison shop occupies the ground 
floor of the big Edison office build- 
ing and half of the Marquette 
Building adjoining. The floor plan 
above shows how the different types 
of appliances are grouped and lo- 
cated. This main downtown shop 
and the company’s outlying shops 
are operated under the direction 
of Ernest A. Edkins, general man- 
ager of electric shops. 






































Photo Number OQnc——» 


Bi ipene: portable-lamp department shown 
at the right is located prominently at 
the right of the entrance to the big Chicago 
shop and occupies large space. Nearly 1500 
portable lamps of infinite variety are on 
display and about 300 silk shades. This is 
one of the most complete and interesting 
displays of lamps and shades shown any- 
where in the country. The lamps range in 
price from $2 to $250 each. In the first three 
months of this year in spite of business 
depression, over 2100 lamps of one popular 
design were sold. The price was $10.85. 


Photo Number Two 


HERE are two sections in the store 

devoted to washing machines. This 
picture shows a corner of one of them where 
washing machines are demonstrated and 
sold. In the background is the phonograph 
department stocked with electrically-oper- 
ated phonographs, and also records and 
accessories. One entrance to the shop leads 
through this section. 


Photo Number Three 


.— view through the center of the 
electric shop with an exhibition of 
sewing machines in the foreground. During 
this display about 75 machines were on the 
floor and a large number of special salesmen 
and demonstrators were engaged in caring 
for the crowds that came in response to the 
special advertising, and the daily invitation 
lectures and demonstration. 


Photo Number Four 


—— is some special feature in the 
electric shop each: week to act as an 
appealing attraction and bring new visitors. 
Special demonstrations are planned and 
advertised ahead. Sewing-machine exhibi- 
tion is an example. Some such exhibition of 
electrically operated appliances is always 
under way in some section of the store. 
Recently for a period of two weeks they 
staged a very successful exhibition of the 
processes involved in the construction of an 
electric iron. Over 500 irons were actually 
built in the electric shop during this period. 
By advertising human-interest features of 
this kind, a constantly changing crowd of 
people is brought into the electric shop and 
while there come under the beguiling 
influence of the other displays. 


Photo Number Five 


ERE we see the show cases where the 
grills, percolators, toasters, heating 
pads, vibrators and other small household 
appliances are displayed and sold. Every 
type and kind of small cookery appliance is 
on exhibition, and the selling never stops. 
At several points in the store are representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany’s Investment Bureau, who talk to the 
customers about the central station securi- 
ties and give them full information and 
advice in regard to investments. 


“AT LEFT—This corner in the electric 
shop is used for the demonstration of commer- 
cial heating appliances and electrically 
operated tools, and wins the interest of the 
factory man who visits the electric shop no 
matter what his errand. Expert lighting and 
electric-heating men are in attendance to take 
advantage of every opportunity to demonstrate 
the efficiency of electric lighting and electric 
heating when properly applied. 
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Selling in the Home 


Six pictures in which a gold medal 
salesman shows how he does it 
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In meeting the lady of the house at her front door, the 
careful salesman makes it a first point to greet her as cour- 
teously and as pleasantly as he would if he were invited to her 
home as a guest. He places his vacuum cleaner well out of 
her line of vision so that she can not discover his purpose be- 
fore he has had time to ask one or two questions which open 
up an opportunity to demonstrate the cleaner in the house. 


During the demonstration indoors, he makes sure that she 
tries the cleaner herself while he contrasts its easy and efh- 
cient operation with the drudgery and inefficiency of the old- 
fashioned straw broom. This salesman always carries two 
fountain pens and a gold pencil within easy reach. 


When she says she can not afford it, he does not argue, but 
quietly and firmly runs over his selling points in order and 
emphasizes each one on his fingers, using his gold pencil which 
he holds properly extended toward his prospect so that she 
wall find it easy to take the pencil and sign. 
















When he is selling a fan, of course he 
seats his prospect comfortably and _ starts 
the fan at slow speed, taking care not to 
make the breeze so strong that it disar- 
ranges aer hair. The full speed and 
stronger current of air is demonstrated 
when she is on her feet and standing at 
some distance from the fan. 


Because he believes that “the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating,” he makes it a point 
in selling a toaster to let her taste the 
toast herself. He has asked her to bring 
in the slice of bread, has let her put it into 
the toaster, and take it out. He is careful 
not to touch the toast himself, but when it 
is brown he shows how easily it may be 
turned over without touching and removed 
when “done.” 
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Never let your prospect sit down during a cleaner 
demonstration. It is easier to get her to sign on the 
dotted line while she is on her feet. 
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A Hitherto Unpublished Photograph of EDWARD W. ROCKAFELLOW 


General Supply Sales Manager, Western Electric Company, New York; Chairman Atlantic Division Electrical Supply Jobbers Association ; 
Member Executive Committee and Board of Directors of the Society for Electrical Development. 


ext » of the new art of X-ray por- 
traitur reveals charms of structural 
details not visible to the ordinary camera. 
Mr. Rockafellow’s wide circle of friends 
will observe with satisfaction that the collar 
buttons are the only areas of solid bone 
indicated in the picture. They will note also 
the subject’s scarf-pin, X-rayed clear through 
his left humerus. The small round object 
seen at the right of the safety clutch on the 
scarf-pin is not one of the shrunken and 
hardened hearts go often ascribed to jobbers, 


but is Mr. Rockafellow’s top 
Mr. Rockafellow’s heart itself 
known to be as big as he is! 

In X-raying an active-minded subject like 
Mr. Rockafellow, great care has to be exer- 
cised lest the victim’s—er, that is the sub- 
ject’s—innermost thoughts themselves be re- 
produced in the picture. Mr. Rockafellow 
was cautioned to keep his mind a _ blank 
during the aying process, but neverthe- 
less several small thought cumuli are seen 
gathering in the northwest. 


vest button, 
being well 


Some of these will be readily recognized, 
by students of the psychic, as being the 
subject’s pleasant anticipations of his after- 
noon’s horseback ride in Central Park, or 
luncheon at the Lotos Club with Nelson 
Shreve, F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson, Rex Cole, 
Bill Goodwin, et al. 

On the other hand, the dark, ‘‘storm-cloud” 
area in the supra-occipital region is prob- 
ably the subject’s opinion neerning the 
well-known Mr. Volstead and all of his 
works. 
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A Comparison of Home Building 
Costs for 1914, 1920 and 1921 


These figures were gathered by Daniel Crawford, Jr., 

president of the Philadelphia Operative Builders 

Association, who agreed to build without profit 100 
such homes. 


CCORDING to figures compiled by the Philadelphia 
Operative Builders Association and explained at 
the recent conference of all elements in the building 
industry called by the Industrial Relations Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce, a two-story six-room 
dwelling, which in 1914, in that city, cost $2,969.30 to 
build, during 1920 ~ost $8,346.26, and, according to the 
wage schedules and material rates existing, would cost 
$6,676.04. The figures are based upon an operation 
of 100 houses. The figures included herewith were 
presented in chart form to show where the excessive 
costs still lie and to indicate savings that could be 
accomplished through reduction in the cost of various 
items. 

Land upon which the house is constructed cost in 
1914 $500 and in 1920 $600, and would cost $600 this 
year. That is considered a conservative estimate and 
is the cost of a lot with a 20-ft. frontage and a 40-ft. 


depth. The comparative street improvement costs are 
as follows: 


1914 1920 


2—Water pipe 
3—Curb (plain) 
4—Cartway paving 





$68.50 $197.07 $197.07 


In comparing the general conditions, it was found 
that the greatest increase in any item was that concern- 
ing the placing of the first and second mortgages. 

1920 


3—Building permits and affidavits 
4—Water permit (brick and stone) . 
5—Electric service 
6—Gas service re : 
7—Fire insurance on building material 
8—Fire insurance on buildings. ............. 
9—Plant and tools 
10—Sales expense 
ti—Advertising 
12—Office expense 
13—Compensation insurance. 
14—Taxes 
15—Interest 
16—Title company’s charges 
17—Deed—acknowledging, 
recording 
18—Expense of placing first mortgage 
19—Expense of placing second mortgage 
20—Supervision : 6.0 
21—Supplies ; 15.00 


$395.65 $1,445.55 $1,036.18 


The comparison in the amount paid to the subcon- 
tractors is indicated in the next table. The year 1914 
was taken as a base, and the actual amount of money 
paid out to each sub-contractor for a specific job used 
as 100. Compared to that base were the 1920 and 1921 
amounts. 





COSTS OF SUB-CONTRACTS 


oom ie 
Parquet floors 
Roofing 


Electric __— 

Millwork. . 

Plastering. . 

Gas ranges 

Excavations 

Rough stone foundation walls. 
Face stone work 


In the actual construction work 1920 costs showed an 
increase over 1914 costs of 204 per cent. In 1921 this 
figure had decreased until the construction cost was 
126 per cent above the 1914 level. The comparison of 
the actual construction costs in the three years is: 


1920 
I— Excavation 
2—Stone masonry 
4—Brick masonry 
4—Rough carpentry 
5—Finish carpentry 
6—Plas tering 
7—Cement work 
COs ai ais as ao aida ck oricccn waccencs 
9—Structural steel. ie ca aha aracah eter 
10—Roofing and spouting. 
11—Plumbing and gas fitting. . 
12—Heating 
13—Electrie wiring 
14—Stairwork 
15—Labor, general 
16—Tile work. Sip aatie waas 
—— fence and clothes # poles. Bie is ec Raks 
18—Sheet metal work. Sun nes 
19—Cabinet work. . 


21—Hardware—rough 
22—Painting and glazing 
23—Art gla:s 
24—Range and connection. ; 
25—Gas water heater and connection. 
26—Parquetry floor 
27—F lue lining and crocks......... 
28—Grading, general.............. 
29—Paperhanging and decorating... 
30—Lighting fixtures............ 
31—-Sodding and seeding 
32—Numbering houses 


RNON—-ceoOo— 


Steed 
NLNrwW 





$6,103. $4,842 


Adding the totals for ground, street improvements, 
general conditions and construction, the cost of a two- 
story six-room house which in 1914 sold for $3,200 
was $2,969.30. In 1920 this cost had increased to 
$8,346.26 and the house would be sold for $8,800. The 
1921 house, costing $6,676.04, would be sold for $7,200. 
In 1914 a first-mortgage value on the $3,200 house was 
$2,000, the second-mortgage value being $700. These 
respective values were in 1920, $4,400 and $2,500, and 
in 1921, $3,600 and $2,000. 

The rates of labor paid in these operations are set 
forth in the accompanying table. For 1914, the rates 
were the prevailing rates, though non-union. In 1920 
and 1921 they are the actual union rates in effect. The 
cost of labor and that of materials are given, per hour 
and per unit, respectively, in the following tables: 


COST OF LABOR 
1914 1920 


Per Hour 
Common labor $0.50 
Carpenters .40 be 
Carpenters’ helpers 
Plasterers 
Plasterers’ helpers 
Bricklayers 
Bricklayers’ helpers................... 
Stone masons 
IONE ss barn. c ada is wae ece ie eKeee'e 
RR O0 Gee er eee Hedeaae 
Roofers’ helpers............. pintaeans 
OCniGh SiS Cl ih eee 
Cement laborers 
Tile setters 
Tile setters’ helpers 
Plumbers 
Plumbers’ helpers 
Steam fitters..... needs wise ara kace's 
Steam fitters’ helpers 


Material Unit 
Foundation stone. PO 
RIOR res rarer orcnnnee a M. 
Cement Bbl. 
Rough lumber M.ft.b.m. 
Flooring cows MESt- Diam. 
No. | spruce lath, 4 ft. M. 
Builder’s lime. Patras 
< alcine plaste r.. 


Structural steel. 
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Housebreakers” or “Salesmen” 


— Which?" 


In House-to-House Selling of Electrical Appliances Forced Sales Nearly Always Bring 
Negative Results—To Eliminate Rough-Shod Selling Methods More Salesman 
Education Is Necessary — How One Big Distributer Trains His House-to-House Men 


HENEVER I see a crowd of 
Wires energetic, hustling 

young men who have been 
moving electrical household appli- 
ances into the houses of America and 
who may be called the “go-getters” 
of the industry, I marvel at the way 
some of them make sales. Some of 
them are salesmen, but I am afraid 
that others of them are merely 
housebreakers. If we can get more 
of the first and get rid of the second 
in house-to-house selling, the elec- 
trical industry will profit much 
thereby. 

Electricity’s good name with the 
public requires more salesmen and 
fewer housebreakers in _ house-to- 
house selling. Let me illustrate my 
point. 

Not long ago I listened to a “‘house- 
breaker” tell how he had put over a 
sale on a very hard prospect, to use 
his very own words. She was a 
woman who had had every sort of 
canvasser try to sell her every sort 
of plunder. “She slammed the door 
in my face,” he said. “But I went 
around to the back door and banged 





“Electricity’s good name with 
the public requires more salesmen 
and fewer housebreakers in house- 
to-house selling.” 





on it until she came. Then she 
wouldn’t let me say a word, and 
almost cut my foot off slamming the 
door when I tried to stop her long 
enough to get my story over. She 
didn’t run, and pretty soon I had 
tired her out so she agreed to let me 
come in and show her the cleaner 
just to get rid of me. Just as I was 
going in the back door she changed 





*While reading this article refer fre- 
quently to the pictures on pages 242 and 
243, under the title “Selling in the Home.” 

—THE EDITOR. 


By ROI B. WOOLLEY 


Roi B. Woolley, whose helpful ‘show to’’ and 
“how not to” ideas on house-to-house sell- 
ing are here set forth, was formerly di- 
rector of publicity for the Society for Elec- 
trical Development. R. B.’s four-cornered 
smile and pump-handle handshake became 
known to electrical contractors and deal- 
ers in probably every state in the Union 
during his travels for the Society. Although 
his advertising work now keeps him as 
busy as a bumble-bee in a tree full of apple 
blossoms, he says that he still thinks of his 
“electrical friends,’ and as a spring toast 
to their financial health, he offers these 
hunches on selling in the home. 

—THE EDITOR. 





her mind again—and I had to change 
it again for her. I ‘doped her out’ as 
not knowing her own mind, so I 
rammed in, got the cleaner into her 
hand, hooked it up, and _ started 
things. Well, I got her $2.50 and 
beat it. She said she didn’t know 
why she gave me the money, but 
would take it up with her husband 
when he got home; she rather 
expected he’d beat her.” 

Then this man went on to explain 
how you should use force when 
necessary. His story drew plenty of 
smiles. 

“Well, tell me one thing, Bill,” I 
heard a quiet chap say. ‘What 
happened to the sale .. . was 
that Mrs. Yokum over on B Street?” 

“That’s the girl,” said Bill, “and 
so far as I know she took the brow- 
beating all right, because I’ve not 
heard from her.” 

“Well, I have,” went on the quiet 
chap. “Maybe this will interest you. 
While you were away yesterday, her 
husband came in with the cleaner and 
almost threw it at me. He claimed 
she was sold against her will; 
demanded the money back or he’d 
sue us, and all that sort of thing. So 
you’d better go out and try it again 
on her—if you’re of the same mind, 
and you’d better take along the 
ambulance too.” 

Many such “forced sales” have been 
made. In some cases women have 
been sold against, their will, and per- 
haps the goods “stuck.” But I heard 


an old, old hand at the game say, 
“Boy, a woman sold against her will 
is of the same opinion still, and 
sooner or later you’ve got to go out 
and “pull” that appliance or else 
you’ve got a knocking customer, 
which is worse than none at all.” 
And I am inclined to agree with him. 

While there are exceptions to the 
rule—it is generally true that too- 
forced sales bring quickest negative 
results. It is better to make a few 
extra calls and waste a few extra 
kind words than to use the steam- 








“Tobbers and manufacturers 
have been forgetting the man-who- 
goes-after-the-orders.” 











roller tactics. After all, there are 
Marquis of Queensbury rules for 
selling! 

Don’t let me give the idea that I 
class all men who sell in the cus- 
tomer’s home “rough-necks.” Even 
those who may be poorly garbed, or 
who cannot speak good English, or 
who lack common ordinary house 
manners may sell without offending. 
But the fellow who through sheer 
“brass” has put it over on the pros- 
pect and for the time being led the 
crowd, is the dangerous man to have 
around. He’s the type that must be 
watched as the “clever” little boy who 
is just as quick to slip it over on his 
house as he is on the customer. And 
specialty salesmen, selling on com- 
mission, with certain down-payments 
to be brought in, know full well how 
the “game has been beaten” in the 








“After all, there are Marquis of 
Queensbury rules for selling.” 








past. There are tricks in every 
trade. But trickery doesn’t go hand 
in hand with good selling. And for 
the good of the electrical business a 
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lot of education may well be directed 
at those who continue to ply their 
trade to the later confusion of their 
fellows. 

Not only has the rough-house type 
of selling had a certain doubtful 
effect on the customer, if for no other 
reason than to place electrical special- 
ties and specialty house - to - house 
salesmen in the class with the 
premium vender and the “old clothes 
man,” but it has done harm to the 
selling part of the industry itself. 
It has lowered the standard of the 
specialty salesmen; it has made a 
salesman, or one who hopes to be a 
salesman, question if the “game” 
he’s going into is ethically a good 
one; it has unsold him on his job of 
selling. 

There is nothing to be ashamed of 
in house-to-house selling. A man is 
just as much, if not more, of a sales- 
man when he beards the man or 
woman in the home as when he 
makes the sale on the store floor. In 
fact, it takes more real nerve to ring 
the doorbell and sell in the house. 
And it takes real salesmanship to sell 
the goods on the right sort of basis, 
so that the comebacks, if any, will 
be repeat orders, not returned goods. 

Betterment of these conditions is 
largely a matter of education—of the 
sales force. The average electrical 
salesman must be trained, coached 
and educated just as the salesmen in 
other lines have been educated. And 
this is a work for the manufacturer, 
the jobber and the central station. 








“The fellow who through sheer 
‘brass’ puts it over on the prospec 
is the ‘clever’ little boy who is just 
as quick to put it over on his 
house.” 








It is unfortunate that the average 
electrical dealer is still backward 
about going out after business, pre- 
ferring to get along somehow with 
slower turnover, and smaller profits 
taking up the business that “comes 
in.” Just as soon as he can be con- 
vinced that he must sell the goods, 
and his men convinced of the dignity 
and need of house-to-house selling, he 
may devote more time to it. 

How is this to be brought about? 
There are many ways. Vital educa- 
tional work is being done by pro- 
gressive central station schools, such 
as those conducted by the Henry L. 
Doherty companies. It is being done 
by carefully trained manufacturers’ 
promotion men, who travel around 


schooling the salesmen of the 
retailers and distributers. It is being 
done by distributers themselves. It 
is being done through the improve- 
ment of relations between employer 
and salesman, by get-together meet- 
ings, and in many other ways. 

But while much is being done, 
much remains to be done. Jobbers, 
for example, have been slow to appre- 
ciate the need of promotional and 
educational sales work; and manu- 
facturers have counted too much 
upon general or national advertising 
to build up prestige and good will for 
themselves—forgetting the man-who- 
goes-after-the-orders. 

In the final analysis electrical sales 
are for the most part made in the 
house and they must be made 


Vacuum cleaners and washing machines are 
not the only electrical appliances that can 
be sold from house to house. In fact, the 


whole line ought to be sold in the home 
just as easily as in the store, and progres- 
sive dealers are doing that very thing. The 


vacuum cleaner is the opening wedge, so to 
speak, and careful selling will also place a 
toaster, a fan, an iron, and other appliances 
in the same home. It is important that the 
salesman emphasize the personal ease and 


in such fashion that the buyer 
will become a self-constituted sales 
and advertising medium for the 
seller. 

Recently I attended a meeting of a 
Boston distributer and thirty of his 





“It takes real salesmanship to 
sell the goods so that the come- 
backs, if any, will be repeat orders, 
not returned goods.” 





men. Unlike all other such sales- 
men’s meetings, this one was held in 
the distributer’s own home, amid the 
finest surroundings. The distribu- 


ter’s wire and family welcomed the 
men, a dinner was served precisely 
as though each one was the especially 





comfort and the loss of drudgery that re- 
sults from the use of electrical appliances, 
especially the electric iron. In the sale here 
pictured the woman in the home operates 
the iron while the salesman points out 
the advantages it possesses over the old- 
fashioned iron, and at the same time he 
watches his prospect so that he may study 
her reaction to his words and develop the 
next “talking point’ so that he can advance 


it at just the right time. 
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invited guest of the evening. After 
the dinner there were _ several 
speakers, one the vice-president of a 
large Boston bank, another the new 
business manager of a large holding 
company. They talked upon big 
topics close to the men. 

“How on earth, and why on earth 
do you do it?” I later asked this 
distributer. 








“Electrical sales must be made 
in the house in such a fashion that 
the buyer will become a self-con- 
stituted sales and _ advertising 
medium for the seller.” 








“It isn’t a question of actually 
making it pay—at least right now,” 
was his reply. “I’m building for the 
future. I believe that we must train 
our men to be better men, as well as 
better salesmen. And when we do 
one we do the other. I have to draw 
my men from every walk of life. 
I can’t step into the street and pick 
up trained specialty salesmen. There 
is a lot to learn about electrical sell- 
ing. And we are, to a certain extent, 
pioneers in our great game. We have 
to go even further than the manu- 
facturers of office and store appli- 
ances and apparatus. Dealing with 
the home, and with people in their 
homes as we do, electrical salesmen 
should be first of all gentlemen. And 
I won’t have anybody representing 
this house who is not, above all, a 
gentleman. I can excuse anything 
except bad manners. And since I 
must to a certain extent select my 
men broadcast (I forgot to say that 


I am continually placing my men in 
bigger jobs with big dealers, so I 
have a fairly big labor turnover) I 
must plan to train them and school 
them in the little niceties of manners, 
as well as selling. Manners count for 
more than most salesmen realize. 
“You’d be surprised to find how my 
men pick up. I watch them week 
after week and month after month. 
At first they are embarrassed to come 
into my home. Then they overcome 
their shyness. All the time they are 
watching the other men, and myself. 
Environment counts for a great deal. 
And while I know you can’t entirely 
make over men, just the same I find 
it is a great help in selling when men 
become accustomed to the better sort 
of manners, and you can certainly 
improve their selling ability if you 
can improve their manners. A big 
argument in favor of this sort of 
education is that I seldom lose a 








“Electrical salesmen should first 
of all be gentlemen. Have a fight- 
ing but a gentlemanly organiza- 
tion.” 








man. My men stick. I have a fight- 
ing, but a gentlemanly, organization. 
They know the rules. And they have 
pride in their jobs and this company. 
They can step out and into better 
jobs tomorrow, most of them. And 
ultimately they do. I have done a 
service when I fitted them for this 
work. They are taught that they 
have done people a service when they 
get them to use electrical time-and- 
trouble-saving devices. They don’t 


“fear” field selling—they enjoy it. 
Many of them come with a natural 
distrust of such work and disinclina- 
tion to go out and sell from house to 
house. But when they see that there 
is a right and a wrong way to do it; 
when they see that they can approach 
people in the home, talk to them 
easily, freely, and win their respect 
and confidence without being reviled 








“We must train our men to be 
better men, as well as better sales- 
men.” 








or stoned off the premises, they 
improve—and they stick. It pays. 

“T had a woman call up the other 
day and say, ‘I’m sorry that I cannot 
take that cleaner your Mr. Jones left 
and talked to me about—but it is 
impossible; we are leaving town. 
But I do appreciate Mr. Jones’ talk- 
ing to me; he was most courteous, 
and I wish you’d tell him that I have 
taken the liberty of leaving it next 
door with Mrs. Hastings, who has no 
cleaner and who is interested, and 
she says she will be glad to see Mr. 
Jones if he’ll come out tomorrow.’ 
Nothing in the world but courtesy 
and good manners made this man so 
solid with this prospect on one visit. 
He got the sale—and will win more 
sales through Mrs. Hastings.” 

So in the contemplation of better 
“merchandising” methods let us pay 
attention to the improvement of our 
outside selling—let us strive to 
dignify a calling that has had its 
share of slurs and slams, but which 
has moved the goods. 





A List of Larger Central Station Companies Which Sell Mazda Lamps on a Merchandising 
Basis and Encourage Lamp Sales by Local Dealers 


Note: In addition to the larger companies here listed, there are also hundreds 
of small companies which sell lamps at manufacturers’ established prices 


New York Edison Company..........ccees -New York City ~~ Connecticut Light & Power Com- 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company of = = __«__———_—_—_—____ PAMY ceveevesensccesccerecccccseces ..Thompsonville, Conn. 
REIUEI ER 5.654 9 4155 05.5 0 10'016h 7) 6.5 4'0's vers 00sec cetsTOOKIyn, IN. Ye Wilmington & Philadelphia Traction Com- 
Public Bervics Hlectric Company.........0. Newark, Jersey City, — DAMy ......cccccccccsessscces versvelivereieree Wilmington, Del. 
Paterson, Passaic, Die “itine Miectric Company... ..2.s0sss0« Des Moines, Ia. 
Trenton, Camden, Duluth Edison Electric Company.......... Duluth, Minn. 
Hoboken, N. J. Public Wtilities Company... .<.c.. 2 cc:c.c00 0000 Evansville, Ind. 
Consolidated Gas, Electric, Light & Power North Ohio Traction & Light Company’. «<<: Akron, Ohio 
SSOTADEMY. «ss s.s.0:0.0.09's 00010105005 450655008% -Baltimore, Md. Wilkes-Barre Company ........sseeeeeeees Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company rs San Francisco, Cal. Harrisburg Light & , ES Company......Harrisburg, Pa. 
New Orleans Railway & Light ae. ..New Orleans, La. Charleston Consolidated Railway & Light 
South California Edison Company.......... Los Angeles, Cal. COescr tes ok Ae pe MeO Or On OC OOD Ob noes Charleston, S. C. 
Minneapolis General Electric Company...... Minneapolis, Minn. 


Narragansett Electric Lighting Company... 
Portland Railway, Light & Power Company.Portland, Ore. 


.-Providence, R. I. 


Stamford Gas & Electric Company Se cnieretele Stamford, Conn. 
Syracuse Lighting Compa Z 
Atlantic “goes Thectris 


Rye. wiarseierens ees .Syracuse, N. ¥ 
"Ta & Power 


Georgia Railway & Power Company....... Atlanta, Ga. GIADA Y. 6 5.5 1s.0iceisleie.s < ccere saiesauecis-csis-056's ...Asbury Park, N. J. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company........ ---Oakland, Cal. Ricumend *Lignt *& Railroad Company rc: Staten Island, IN; ., 
Birmingham Railway, Light & Power Com- Connecticut Light & Power Company...... Waterbury, Conn. 


pany 
Nashville Railway & Light Company 
Washington Light & Power Company 


eee eene 


seeeeee 


.-Birmingham, Ala. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Spokane, Wash. 


New Bedford Gas & Electric Light OT ee Bedford, Mass. 


Metropolitan Edison Company 
Public Service Electric Company 
Utah Light & Power Company 
Texas Power & Light Company 
United Electric Compan 
Buffalo General Electric Company 
Flatbush Gas Compan 


Cortland County Traction Company 


ee ey 
1464659 e208 
eeeeeeereses 
eee ereerece 
eeeesreeeeseeesese 
eereeeeee 
ee 


Queens Boro Gas & Electric Company..... 


Reading, Pa. 


N.. J. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Dallas, Texas 
Springfield, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
Cortland, N. Y. 


(Includes New Bri- 
tain, Norwalk 
Naugatuck, Green- 
wich, Conn. 


Elmira Water, Light & Railroad ee Elmira, N. Y. 
Lockport Light, Heat & Power Company.. 
Empire Gas & Electric Company.........-- 


.Lockport, N. Y. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
(Seneca Falls, 
Waterloo, ete.) 


Fulton Light, Heat & Power Company...... Fulton, N. Y. 
Jamestown Light & Power Company........ Jamestown, N. Y. 
Corning Light & Power Company.......--.-- Corning, N. Y. 
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How New York Jobbers Are 


K.hminating Guesswork in Selling 


Monthly Percentages on Sales Are Submitted in Confidence to the Electrical Club of New York 
Which Make It Possible for a Jobber to Know Just Where He Stands and to 
Plan His Sales and Advertising Policies Accordingly 


electrical supply jobbers, say in 

the city of New York, push their 
business steadily through the year, 
will any one jobber at any one time 
know just how well his business pros- 
pers in comparison with that of the 
other jobbers at the same time? Will 
he be able to know—not guess—that 
his volume of business for any one 
season measures well up to the aver- 
age of the other jobbers for the same 
season? Will he know whether all 
the other jobbers are going ahead 
while he falls behind or whether he 
leads while the others follow? Will 
he be able to exercise the strongest 
possible control on his business? Will 
he know whether for fairly equal ex- 
penditure of sales effort he is getting 
as large returns as the other fellow? 
No, he will not—unless some way 
other than guesswork and trade 
gossip will supply the information. 

The Electrical Club of New York, 
an organization of some fifty elec- 
trical supply jobbers doing business 
in the metropolitan district, is find- 
ing the way. Just what this club has 
done should be of large suggestive 
value to electrical supply jobbers else- 
where and to other groups in the 
electrical industry as well. 

This is what has been done so far 
by this club. Recently H. T. Hoch- 
hausen, of the Brooklyn Electrical 
Supply Company, persuaded six job- 
ber members to give him in confi- 
dence the exact percentages for their 
volume of sales by months for the 
years 1919, 1920 and for January 
and February, 1921. The resulting 
percentages were then plotted into 
curves as shown in Figures 1 and 2. 
(For the sake of simplifying the 
graphs, however, the curves for only 
four jobbers are here shown.) 

Thus, assume 1919 gross sales at 
$360,000. Monthly sales, therefore, 
were $30,000. If January, 1919, 
sales were $33,000, then the curve 
would start at 10 per cent above 
normal, and if February sales were 


G sects that fifty independent 


$24,000, then the curve would run to 
20 per cent below normal. 

Of course, the monthly average in 
dollars and cents differed for each 
year and for each jobber. And a 20 
per cent rise or fall for one jobber 
would mean, naturally, a different 
figure in dollars and cents from a 20 


per cent rise or fall for another 
jobber. That fact is pointed out here 
merely to aid clear thinking about 
and reading of these curves. 

What do the curves show? Many 
things. For one thing they show how 
“peaks” and “valleys” or heavy sales 
and light sales come at about the 
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Figure 1. These four curves represent the and the actual sales for each month checked 
sales for 1919 and for two months of 1921 against this average give a_ percentage 
of four New York electrical supply jobbers. above or below the normal. The sales for 


Total sales for the year were divided by 
twelve, giving a monthly average or normal, 


January and February, 1921, are here 
checked against the 1919 normal. 
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same season for all of the jobbers 
covered. “The bunch sticks together 
fairly well through the year,” as Mr. 
Hochhausen put it. In Figure 1, notice 
that sales of all the jobbers, A, B, C 
and D were below the normal for 
January, February, March and April 
in 1919. All were at normal or above 
for June, all except one were below 
normal in August and the exception 
was only 5 per cent above, and all 
were on the crest of the high sales of 
the year during October, November 
and December. Likewise, in Figure 
2, for 1920, the “bunch” held together 
season for season fairly well—except 
Jobber D. Notice how he fell 20 
per cent below his normal in May 
when Jobbers A, B and C were all 
selling at a rate of 10 per cent to 20 
per cent above normal. Here’s where 
a big value of the curves comes in. 
What happened to D in May? Why 
did he slump? If such a chart were 
developed month by month by the 
club, and each member knew only his 
own curve (all he need know) would 
it be of any value to him to know 
that his sales were slumping badly at 
a time when sales of all other job- 
bers were going up fast, Well, in- 
deed it would! 

The curves also show an exceed- 
ingly strong sales record in the fall 
of 1919 as compared with a weak 
sales record in the fall of 1920. That 
means that contractors and dealers 
bought very heavily in the fall of 


1919 as compared with the fall of 


1920. Why? Probably because of 
the fact that the public was spend- 
ing its money in wildest extrava- 
gance in the summer and fall of 
1919 and contractors and dealers ex- 
pected heavy Christmas sales in 1919. 
In 1920 the fall buying from jobbers 
was weak, for one reason because 
the public orgy of spending was long 
since over, and because of the un- 
certainties in business and politics 
in the fall of that year. In Septem- 
ber, 1919, all were above normal. In 
September, 1920, all were below. 
Notice also that in 1920 the sales 
of the jobbers (or the buying of the 
contractors and dealers) picked up 
much more rapidly in the spring than 
sales had done in the spring of 1919. 
In 1920 Jobbers B, C and D were 
above normal by March, as against 
June in 1919, and only Jobber A was 
below normal and only 5 per cent 
under at that. Why this early buy- 
ing in 1920? Probably because the 
purchases of the public were so heavy 
in the fall of 1919, that contractors 
and dealers looked for heavy sales to 
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Figure 2. This chart was laid out in the 
same manner as the one on the opposite 
page, only the curves here are for 1920 and 
for January and February of 1921. The 
sales for these two months are here checked 
against the 1920 average. The New York 


Electrical Club plans to carry out this idea 
for all its members, so that progressively 
throughout the year it shall be possible to 
guard against slumps, build better business 
and to lay down better advertising and 
sales policies. 





the public in 1920 and began to stock 
up early in the year, therefore mak- 
ing the jobbers’ sales heavier and 
earlier than in 1919. 

Again, inspection of the curves 
will show that the “peaks” and 
“valleys” are uniformly higher and 
lower in one case than in another. 
For example, contrast Jobber A in 
1919 with Jobber D in the same year. 
A did not fall as far below nor go 
as high as D. Good business would 
seem to require that as much busi- 
ness as possible be as high above 
normal as possible and that bad 
“valleys” be filled up closer to the 
level of the “peaks.” 

The two figures show also another 
important fact. On both figures, at 
the right, the sales records for Jan- 


uary and February, 1921, are plotted 
against the normal in Figure 1 for 
1919, and in Figure 2 against the nor- 
mal for 1920. Remember that 1920 
was a “bad” year. Therefore, when 
the sales for the first two months 
of this year are compared with the 
monthly normal figure for last year, 
the showing for this year is very 
poor. On the other hand, although 
1919 was an exceptionally “good” 
year, it was more nearly normal in 
prices and purchases than 1920, and 
when the sales for the first two 
months of 1921 are compared with 
the average for 1919, the showing is 
very much better. This would indi- 
cate that 1921 is likely to be a better 
and probably a more normal year 
than was 1920. 
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“Homes Electric” 
Prove Features 
of 
Boston 


d Interest in the “Home Beautiful” 
an show held at Boston April 16 to 30 
‘ probably centered about the model 
e dwelling pictured above, erected at 
Ch Sh - a cost of $11,000 in the exhibition hall 
1Cago OWS itself. The lower left-hand panel 
gives a general view of the show, 
in the electrical features of which 
the local central station company, 
jobbers and contractor-dealers all 

co-operated. 





Completely equipped “homes elec- 
tric” with all appliances were fea- 
tures of both the Chicago and 
Boston “Own Your Home” shows 
during April. The small photograph 
above shows the “Bungalow Elec- 
tric’? at the Chicago show. The 
large center panel below pictures 
its living room, while the lower 
right-hand panel shows the kitchen 
appliances in use. 
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What Time Is It by the Economic Clock? 


When a Better Knowledge of the Business Cycle Permeates the Thinking of Business Men and 
When We Develop and Practice Better Business Methods, Then Depressions 
Will Be Shorter and Prosperity Will Be Longer 


Today men 
everywhere in a hundred 
varied ways are asking this question 
and are trying to answer it. “How’s 
business?” “Are sales picking up?” 
“Is the factory running?” “Are 
orders coming in?” “What’s doing in 
his line?” “Shall we go ahead now or 
wait a while?” So runs the question 
wherever men speed along the high- 
roads of commerce and wherever 
they pause a moment amid the whirr 
of industry. 

If someone could answer with the 
accuracy, authority and dependability 
of the man who pulls a watch from 
his vest-pocket and tells the hour, 
his answer would be worth all the 
gold of California and Alaska, and 
all the plans of business could leap 
forward confidently. Meanwhile ten 
thousand enterprises stumble for- 
ward haltingly, trying to find a 
resplendent economic sunrise. 

The answer is difficult. It comes 
slowly because man for man we know 
so little about economics and because 
man for man we learn so slowly 
despite the many lessons in econom- 
ics that we could study easily if we 
had a mind to do so. 

Not many years ago a famous 
financier is said to have declared 
with emphasis, “We Americans are 
a nation of economic illiterates.” As 
far as most of us know that declara- 
tion still stands, for either no one 
has challenged it successfully and 
made the banker withdraw his words 
or else they have echoed so long and 
so loudly that we have been unable 
to hear anyone who may have 
answered him. 

That was several years ago. Since 
then we have survived the hurricane 
of war and are now riding out the 
economic storm that has followed it. 
Our national and individual ills have, 
let us hope, taught us a few simple 
economic truths, enough so, in fact, 
that perhaps we average Americans 
are now ready to step out of the 


HAT TIME is it by the illiterate class and enter the economic simple is the reading that even a 
economic clock? 


By STANLEY A. DENNIS 


kindergarten. 


If so, probably one of our first 
lessons will be an attempt to answer 


November-December - 1903 
to 
November - December - 1907 


HAND 





child need not err therein. It is not 
so with the economic clock. 
All the inherited organization of 





ALWAYS 


TRAVELS CLOCKWISE 


Figure 1. A business cycle which began 
about November, 1908, and closed about De- 
cember, 1907, brought a depression of ten 


months, a revival of eighteen months, 2 
prosperity of ten months, a financial strain 
of ten months and a crisis of two months. 





the question, “What time is it by the 
economic clock?” This means that 
we must know what the economic 
clock is before we shall be able to tell 
the economic time. 

A clock or watch divides the half- 
day into twelve equal divisions which 
we call hours, and each is composed 
of sixty equal divisions which we call 
minutes. There are two hands. One 
indicates the hour and the other the 
minute. Both hands travel in the 
direction which we all know and 
which we call clockwise. And so 


human life which we call civilization 
is eternal debtor to the minds that 
gave men clocks. If any man dis- 
counts the value of the clock on his 
office wall or of the be-jewelled and 
faithful time-servant in his vest- 
pocket, just let him ask. himself 
what would happen to all the vast 
and intricate machinery of human 
life and to the orderly progress of 
human affairs, if all the clocks and 
all the watches in the world were 
destroyed by one fel! blow of a 
mighty fist and men were forced to 
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fall back on hour-glasses, sun-dials, 
moons, tides and other means of tell- 
ing the hours. 

Just as the hunger in his stomach, 
the cold in his hands and feet, and 
the fear of beast and storm drove 
prehistoric man to devise some 
means of telling time so that food 
and clothing and shelter and pro- 
tection should be assured him, so 
the betailored descendant of the 
caveman today finds it necessary to 
devise some means'of identifying 
and forcasting the economic hour, 
whether it is the hour of depression 
or strain or crisis or panic or loss 
and ruin, in order: that he may pre- 
serve his economic wealth and his 
economic life. So he is trying to 
make an economic clock by which he 
shall tell the economic time. 


Better Economic Thinking Now 


Today he calls this clock the 
business cycle. Time was, not long 
since, when the average business 
man never thought of economics 
except when a crisis seized industry 
and commerce and when a panic 


gripped the money market. But as 


the years have rolled round and as 
crises and panics have rolled round, 
the average business man has dis- 
covered that business conditions of 
similar character and other than 
crises and panics have also rolled 
round in turn. So “cycle” has been 
substituted for “crisis,’”’ and now he 
is beginning to think economically 
not only during a financial panic, but 
with more or less regularity through- 
out the revolution of business condi- 
tions—through the turn of the hand 
of today on the dial that marks the 
current business cycle. 

Thus we have begun to establish 
with some certainty the nature and 
sequence of business conditions that 
make up the business cycle. We have 
come to see that a period of depres- 
sion is followed by a revival of 
business, that this in turn gives 
place to a period of prosperity, which 
is supplanted by a time of financial 
strain which in turn gives way to a 
crisis that may or may not bring a 
panic. The crisis is followed by a 
depression, thus completing the cycle. 
The cycle has also been stated from 
the trade rather than from the finan- 
cial point of view, and we have in 
sequence: bad business, low prices, 
scarcity of goods, rising prices, good 
business, high prices, surplus of 
goods, falling prices, and again bad 
business. Stated in another way, 
the cycle reads: improvement, pros- 


perity, liquidation, and readjustment. 
On his economic clock, then, the 
business economist has marked his 
economic hours in their order. Also 
for convenience and because of habit 
in reading timepieces he has said 
that the single hand (there can be 
only one hand because there is only 
one today) shall move clockwise. 
But here the similarity of the diurnal 
clock to the economic clock ceases. 
The old hall clock and grandfather’s 
watch must always be wound up, but 
the economic clock can never run 
down. The diurnal clock marks the 
passing of equal time divisions. Not 











sion is given that the periods are of 
equal length. Also too often do we 
hear of the business pendulum, when 
changing business conditions could 
be better symbolized by the hand 
rather than the pendulum, for as we 
have seen one condition evolves from 
another and time does not swing 
back but always goes forward. 

To record any business cycle we 
must lay out the dial for that cycle 
showing not only the periods in their 
order but also the length of time for 
each period in that cycle. Just how 
this can be done is indicated in Fig- 
ure 1, which is a cycle worked up on 





HAND ALWAYS 
TRAVELS CLOCKWISE 


Figure 2. Here are diagramed the periods 
that make up the business cycle, as inter- 
preted by Charles L. HEidlitz, president of 
the R. B. Corey Company, New York. No 
attempt is made to indicate the duration 


of each period in the present cycle. Mr. 
Hidlitz here sought only to show that the 
hand on his economic clock indicates that 
we have weathered a period of bad business 
and are now in a period of low prices. 





so with the economic clock. For 
although the nature and order of 
business conditions have been fairly 
well discovered, it must not be sup- 
posed that these conditions are of 
equal duration in months or years. 
Quite the contrary is the fact. The 
cycle may measure one year, or four 
years, or ten, or some other number. 
And each of the periods in the cycie 
may be of different length. Too often 
this fact is overlooked by those who 
attempt to draw up the business 
cycle, and unconsciously the impres- 


the analysis of business conditions 
from November-December, 1905, to 
November-December, 1907, by Pro- 
fessor W. M. Persons, to whose help- 
ful thinking all business men of 
America are indebted. This cycle in- 
dicated a depression of ten months, a 
revival of eighteen months, a pros- 
perity of ten months, a financial 
strain of about ten months during 
which securities were liquidated, and 
a crisis of two months bringing 
liquidation of commodities and the 
panic of 1907. Other cycles could be 
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shown in similar fashion, but the 
periods would vary greatly in length. 
The description of a cycle may begin 
at any point, but it has been found 
convenient to begin with the depres- 
sion. 


What Happens in Each Period 


Each period in a cycle has its 
peculiar characteristics. B. M. An- 
derson, an economist connected with 
one of the large New York banks, 
has described these character- 
istics in somewhat the following 
words :* 

“A period of depression closes with 
low prices, drastic reductions in 
costs, narrowed margins of profit, 
high bank reserves, conservative 
policies in control of borrowing and 
capitalization and loans, moderate 
stocks of goods on hand, and cautious 
buying. During a depression the 
stock of necessaries is depleted and 
a conservative number of business 
men who ‘sold out’ during the pre- 
ceding high wave of prosperity are 
disposed to start to invest again. 
Thus a slow and cautious revival 
begins which increases in volume and 
strength as confidence increases. The 
quickening of confidence and the con- 
tagious spirit of optimism act and 
react so that the period of prosperity 
is initiated. The expansion of trade 
‘stops the fall in prices. The expecta- 
tion of higher prices makes buyers 
increasingly eager and prices con- 
tinue to rise. Wholesale prices rise 
first, then retail prices follow. Raw 
materials rise faster than finished 
products. Wages often rise faster 
than wholesale prices but the in- 
crease is less. Unequal rises in 
prices often bring a great increase 
in profits in the revival period. In- 
vestments of all kinds get under way, 
and as increased business for one 
means increased business for an- 
other, prosperity gets into full swing. 
Why does not this period continue 
indefinitely? Because business mis- 
takes, of all sizes and kinds, are 
made—and the fiddler collects his 
bill. Also, the period of prosperity 
fails because plans are made on 
prices and cost data prevalent at the 
beginning of the period and. this 
foundation changes as subsequent 
plans are made during the period. 
Furthermore, costs begin to rise at 
a rapid rate. Prosperity breeds 
extravagance. High interest rates on 
investments and a scarcity of new 
money for long-time investments 





_*In Commerce Monthly, June 1920, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York. 








HAND ALWAYS 
TRAVELS CLOCKWISE 


Figure 3. On this diagram, in which also no 
attempt is made to show the length of the 
periods in the present cycle, the solid hand 
indicates the point which certain optimis- 
tic business men think commerce and in- 
dustry have now reached. On the other 


hand, the financial interests of the Hast 
say business is in the last days of the 
liquidation period, as indicated by the 
dotted hand on this economic clock. Prob- 
ably the truth lies somewhere between the 
two hands. 





follow. Efficiency in factory and 
sales management fails as prosperity 
advances. Heavy burdens fall on 
those who can not raise their prices 
or find new and larger markets. 
Wastes multiply and rush orders 
bring confusion. Profits begin to 
fall. Doubtful solvency of outstand- 
ing credits brings on the inevitable 
periods of financial strain with their 
liquidation of credits and is followed 
by a crisis with its liquidation of 
commodities. Business falls off, con- 
fidence is lost, optimism vanishes, 
and panic in the financial market 
follows sometimes, although panic 
need not come under sound banking 
law and sound management methods. 
A brief revival follows a_ panic, 
largely for the filling of uncompleted 
orders and non-cancelable ones, but 
no new orders come in, and real 
depression follows. Prices and wages 
fall and depression continues until 
liquidation is completed. Inefficient 
firms and business men disappear 
and costs fall off. Then again the 
stocks of necessaries shrink, a 
revival is due, and the cycle is com- 
pleted. The bottom is reached and 
the time for action has come.” 


With this increasing knowledge of 
the business cycle has come the 
ability on the part of veteran 
business men to foresee the next 
stage in the cycle, to measure its 
approach, to gage in some measure 
its length, and to trim their business 
sails for the winds that blow. This 
implies that in some measure it is 
possible to control and to better our 
control of the business cycle. This 
means that to some extent the length 
of the various periods can be con- 
trolled. In a broad sense the vast 
underlying forces which end one 
period and start another are beyond 
the control of any one individual or 
a group of individuals but we are 
learning that by eliminating extrava- 


gance and mistakes and by careful | 


management the period of prosperity 
can be lengthened, that the crisis 
need not bring a panic if banking 
facilities are adequate, and that the 
period of depression can be short- 
ened. 

This indicates the fundamental 
knowledge about the economic clock 
which the average business man must 
acquire before he can tell the econom- 
ic time with accuracy. The better 
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American business men are grounded 
in this fundamental knowledge, the 
better our economic time telling will 
be, the better our business manage- 
ment will become, and the longer will 
be the periods of revival and pros- 
perity. 
Getting the Answer 


In the face of business conditions 
today it is well worth while, there- 
fore, to study the answers which keen 
thinkers have made to the question, 
“What time is it by the economic 
clock?” Figure 2 diagrams the 
answer recently made before a meet- 
ing of electrical supply jobbers by 
Charles L. Hidlitz, president of the 
R. B. Corey Company, New York. 
Mr. Eidlitz says that as he under- 
stands the business cycle it breaks 
into the periods shown in Figure 2. 
Today the hand on his economic 
clock indicates that we have 
weathered the period of bad business 
and are now entering a period of 
low prices. 

“Is not that the same as bad 
business?” somebody asks. Not at 
all. A convalescent period for a 
formerly sick man is a fortunate 
period for him. He has survived his 
ills and is growing stronger every 
day. So with business. Normal, 
healthy business starts to develop 
during a period of low prices. A 
sound basis for revival and coming 
prosperity is laid. Plans are made 
for tomorrow and _ execution of 
them begins now. It means a new 
day and a rising sun. 

How long will the hand linger in 
the period of low prices? There’s 
the rub. Mr. Ejidlitz does not know. 
Surely it will remain there until 
liquidation is complete and until we 
begin to feel a scarcity of goods. 
Therefore let every man who believes 
that selling still sells get out and 
sell all he can. It will hasten the 
revival of business on a wide scale. 

Perhaps we shall get closer to an 
answer by examining another chart 
of the cycle, which like the cycle by 
Mr. Eidlitz, makes no attempt to 
record the length of the periods. This 
is shown in Figure 3, a chart which 
was recently developed by a com- 
mercial service company and which 
has been reprinted for distribution 
by a number of manufacturers (with 
the exception of the dotted hand here 
shown). On this cycle the solid hand 
indicates that business is fairly well 
through the period of readjustment 
and is showing increasing efficiency 
and increasing equipment. Further 
it indicates that we are approaching 


a period of improvement with a stock 
of accumulated low priced materials. 
The dotted hand indicates the posi- 
tion which a financial authority in 
New York says expresses more 
accurately our position just now. In 
his judgment we are not as far 
through the readjustment period as 
the solid hand indicates. The banker 
insists that credits and commodities 
are not yet through the period of 
liquidation and that from a banking 
point of view at least there is still 
readjustment ahead. Many will hold 
that this banker’s analysis is the 
other extreme view of the present 
business situation. 

Probably the truth lies somewhere 
between the two hands_ shown. 
Probably in some fields the readjust- 
ment is well along. Probably in 
other fields the liquidation périod is 
just closing. Such seem to be the 
facts in the case. It is well to 
remember then that a sound business 
revival often has a small beginning. 
Prosperity on a small scale some- 
where begins to breed revival and 
prosperity on a large scale elsewhere. 
This process has already begun. The 
day of better things is at hand. 

If this is the reading of the 
economic clock, what, then, is the 
good word for the man who reads? 


What is the thing to do, if the time 
reads promisingly ? 

First: Let every business man 
build up within his own thought and 
within that of his organization a 
sounder knowledge of practical 
economics, for he can not operate a 
business successfully unless he is in 
tune with economic laws. A better 
knowledge of economic conditions 
will bring a better knowledge of 
economic law. 

Second: Let every business man 
study better management methods in 
both production and _ distribution. 
Let him begin to practice the better 
methods all along the line. This will 
eliminate waste and that result alone 
will react soundly on business. 

Third: Let every business man 
tie up with the big progressive 
forces within his own field and in 
business generally. That will make 
for longer revival and longer pros- 
perity. No man lives to himself, 
especially in business. 

Finally: Let every business man 
act on his faith in America. What 
time is it by the economic clock? 
Time to forge ahead now, to remem- 
ber that the man who has lost con- 
fidence in himself has nothing else 
left to lose. This is the hour to go 
forward. Let’s go! 





Has the Hotel in Your Town an Electrical Kitchen? 





Another field for the initiative of the con- 
tractor-dealer and central station is in the 
equipping of local hotels, cafés, and clubs 
with modern electrical kitchen apparatus. 
Two hundred million dollars are invested in 
the kitchen equipment of American hotels 
and similar institutions, a large part of 
which is rapidly becoming obsolete. Re- 
placing it with electrical heavy-duty appa- 
ratus is only a matter of time and the ini- 


tiative of the local electrical men. Some of 
the equipment that might be installed as in 
the exhibit shown here was assembled at 
the recent hotel men’s show in Chicago. It 
included a portable food truck for serving 
large quantities of food any place in the 
building; roll warmer; sectional grill; 
heavy-duty range; fry kettle; plate 
warmer ; griddle and toaster; heating urns 
and numerous other cooking devices. 
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Traveling “Home Electric” Becomes Best 
Salesman for Real Estate Dealer 


FTER a real estate dealer has 
A built a house, wired it for a 
complete electrical installa- 
tion, furnished it from cellar to attic, 
equipped it throughout with electric 
appliances as well as light, kept it 
open for several weeks for the in- 
spection of the public—and finally 
sold it—well, what should the real 
estate dealer do then? Why, build 
another electrical home, and do it all 
over again, of course! 

At least that is the profit-making 
idea of the men behind the Lovett 
Company, real estate dealers, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The illustration here 
shown tells the story. As soon as 
one “home electric” was sold another 
took its place. 


The advertisement reproduced 
from a Cleveland newspaper shows 
how the Lovett Company succeeded 
in overcoming the real estate slump 
last November. The scheme proved 
so successful that the company pro- 
poses to incorporate it permanently 
into its selling plan. 

“We don’t claim to have originated 
the idea,” says Mr. Pyke of the 
Lovett Company. “As a matter of 
fact, a friend of mine who is also 
in the real estate business in Colum- 
bus tried it with considerable suc- 
cess. 

“We figured that by not only 
completely furnishing one of the 
twelve houses we had for sale in 
the Clifton Park section, but also 














A Unique 


Clifton Park, in Lakewood. Clif 


dining room and kitch 










This beautiful little home is located at 1305 Arlington Rd., adjoining 
ton Boulevard cars stop at Arlington 
Rd. Auto route out Lake Ave. to Webb Rd.—then to Clifton Blvd. 
and Arlington Rd. Living oom with == fireplace—den adjoining— 


A Semi-Bungalow 
type of Home—com- 
pletely furnished with 
the most desirable: of 
high grade furniture, 

gings, window 
laces and floor cover- 
ings—and completely 
equipped, electrical. 
ly, with the latest ap- 
pliances for house- 
hold use—is open for 
exhibition today and 
every afternoon and 
evening until nee 
Decemben 





and bathroom on second floor. 


The furnishing of this home has been 
cared for entirely by Leopold’s—corner 
Lorain and Fulton. Curtains and hangings 
specially made by their Decorating De- 
partment—and the furniture throughout 
selected and placed with a view of making 
this the final word in appropriately and 
harmoniously furnishing a home. 


inspect this home, whether at present 


This beautiful home is offered for sale completely equipped, or it can be pur- 
chased with any part of the furniture or electrical equipment. Visitors are welcome to 


ms, sewing room 


The electrical equipment includes every- 
thing for the complete operation of a 
home—electrically. Electric Washing Ma- 
chine and Ironer in basement, Electric 
Range in the kitchen—everything com- 
plete—to an Electric Pad and Electride 
Curling Iron. Installed and exhibited by 
the Lakewood Electric Co. 11408 De- 
troit Ave. 








exhibition worthy of your time. 


Downtown Office 
820 Huron Rd. 








For es: ~“ pa 3 


ne Level 


purchasing or not. This is an 


“Lakewood Office 
16011 Detroit Av 











If you want to sell houses put electricity 
on your sales force, is the merchandising 
philosophy of the Lovett Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, as indicated by this newspaper 
advertisement, which tells the whole story, 
except the fact that as soon as one “home 


electric’? was sold another was thrown open 
to the public—and sold in turn. If the elec- 
trical contractor-dealers can persuade more 
real estate companies to sell “homes elec- 
trical,’ it will méan more business for 
everybody. 


completely equipping it with elec- 
trical conveniences, we should ap- 
peal much more strongly to the 
prospective home-owner than by 
merely showing the house itself. 

“The result was decidedly success- 
ful, even though the only publicity 
given to the plan was a single adver- 
tisement in a local newspaper. More 
than 700 people visited the exhibi- 
tion on the first day and at least 
3,000 visited it before it was closed. 
Not only that, but several of the 
houses already built were sold. 

“As soon as one house was sold 
the furniture company and the elec- 
tric company that supplied the elec- 
trical equipment moved their display 
to another. The Lakewood Electric 
Company handled the wiring and 
installation. Miss Florence Crane, 
one of the two demonstrators who 
lived at the ‘exhibit house,’ said that 
she found that housewives were de- 
lighted at the conveniences installed, 
and that in fact these proved one of 
the greatest incentives to buy the 
houses.” 





Cleveland Dealers Employ 
Professional Window- 
Display Man 


At a recent meeting of the Elec- 
trical Dealers’ Association of Cleve- 
land the subject of window displays 
and store arrangement was dis- 
cussed, and the dealers agreed with 
J. E. North, commercial agent of the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany, that they were not getting 
maximum returns from their dis- 
play windows. As expressed by J. H. 
Fitch, president of the association, 
the average dealer does not have the 
time nor the ability to make the 
proper display of electrical merchan- 
dise. 

A survey was made of the number 
of windows and the square feet in 
each window and the following 
schedule of rates for trimming 
windows once each week by a window 
display man was agreed upon: 

Ten cents per square foot for the 
first 75 sq.ft. of display window 
space plus 5 cents per square foot for 
all in excess of the first 75 sq.ft., 
with a minimum charge of $5 per 
week per dealer. 

The dealers now realize more than 
ever the value of good windows and 
have invested in display equipment, 
such as_ pedestals, velvet, back- 
grounds, etc., with a view to making 
their windows better salesmen. 
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Get the Dining Tables Wired! 


The Regular Use of Electrical Appliances Depends, Above All, Upon Convenient Connections or 
Outlets at the Table—Present Sales of Electricity, as Well as Future Sales of Appliances 
Themselves, Will Depend to a Great Degree Upon Dining-Table Outlets 


ABLE manners differ in every 
age and clime less because of 
any peculiar race genius, 
strange to say, than because of vary- 
ing conditions of the business of 
eating. Our medieval forefathers, 
who ate in the same hall where they 
slept, cooked, fought and made 
merry, evolved a code of table 
manners necessarily differing from 
that of today, when the host can feel 
reasonably safe in sitting down to 
dine without a revolver in his hip 
pocket. It is the mechanics of 
living—the conditions under which 
food is cooked, served and eaten— 
that determine the table manners of 
the day. Each change in the process 
of preparing and serving food adds 
some amendment to the unwritten 
laws of the table. 

Well, this is the electrical age, and 
already, in many an otherwise well- 
regulated home, the laws of the table 
are undergoing strange and fearsome 
changes. Where formerly the hostess 
of small means could entertain her 
guests with the easy consciousness 
that the noiseless maid was attending 
to their material needs, today, when 
electricity is her only servant, she is 
beset by the triple task of cooking 
for, serving and entertaining her 
guests simultaneously. Is it any 
wonder that a code of table courtesies 
is being evolved for guests, which is 
in danger of running something like 
this: 

1. When percolator, chafing dish 
and toaster are brought to the table, 
let not your hostess climb upon a 
chair to connect them, but anticipate 
her; do you yourself bring the chair, 
leap thereon, and unscrew the lamps 
in the overhead fixture, being care- 
ful (a) not to scratch the chair, and 
(b) not to drop the lamp bulbs 
because they are probably the last in 
the house, the others having all been 
dropped during similar operations at 
breakfast. 

2. If the ceiling light is too high 
for easy connection, do not embar- 
rass your hostess by asking, joc- 
ularly, for a ladder, but pile the 


dictionary and encyclopedia on the 
chair until you can conveniently 
reach the lamp sockets. 

3. If the fixture is of the semi- 
indirect bowl type, special precau- 
tions are advisable, and it is well to 
ask some one to hold you while you 
lean over to haul out the bulb. 

4. When the meal is over, and 
percolator, toaster and chafing dish 
are ready to be removed, anticipate 
your hostess in this operation also, 
and disconnect all appliances, observ- 
ing the same precautions as noted in 
Rules 1, 2 and 3. 

5. If, however, there is an outlet 
in the floor under the table, to which 
toaster, percolator and chafing dish 
are all directly connected by cords, 
it behooves each guest to watch care- 
fully his feet and knees, and to avoid 
sudden movements, since such may 








Women love the “air” which sparkling ap- 
pliances give the table—but they are keenly 
conscious that the effect is entirely lost if 
plugs and cords are too conspicuous. Far 
more in keeping with their ideas of the 
fitness of things are the convenient little 
outlets in the floor or in the table itself, 


inadvertently lead to the jerking of 
a cord, the spilling of the coffee, and 
the embarrassment of the hostess. 

6. If, moreover, an appliance is 
connected to a wall outlet near the 
table, note this, being careful, in 
walking around the table, not to trip 
over the connecting cord, thereby 
pulling percolator or toaster off the 
table. 


But Eventually They Find Their 
Way to the Pantry Shelf. 


Ridiculous? Impossible? Not a bit 
of it, if you’ve ever taken part in a 
“luncheon electrical.’”’ Of course, the 
danger isn’t that such a code will 
last. What usually happens is this: 
the housewife concludes that table 
appliances may be charming and 
economical and all that, but they’re 
strangely awkward to use, and 











to which can unobtrusivery be plugged 
toaster, waffle iron and percolator. Get 
the dining room tables in your community 
wired! The issue is not the small job of 
wiring the table, but—shall electric table 
cookery be made possible or impossible 
for the housewife? 
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Samuel Adams Chase of the Westing- 
house Company has been among the first 
to sense the importance of getting the din- 
ing-room tables properly wired with outlets 
for attaching table appliances, if these ap- 
pliances are to become articles of practical, 


daily use as they deserve. In his recent 
addresses Mr. Chase has been stressing this 
point of properly wired dining tables, and 
the photograph shows such a meeting ad- 
dressed by him recently at Jacksonville, 
Fla. In the course of his talk Mr. Chase 





exhibited a large chart, shown in detail in 
another illustration, picturing the dining- 
room outlets as they frequently are—cord 
connections to the chandelier—inconvenient, 
ugly and hazardous! The chart is seen at 
the far end of the first table. 





eventually they’ll find their way to 
the pantry shelf and the housewife 
will return to the kitchen for the 
preparation of meals. Hundreds of 
toasters and percolators are collecting 
dust today on the household shelf, 
and thousands of others are remain- 
ing unsold in the electrical store— 
“because it’s so awkward to use 
them” in the average dining room. 

The wired dining room table un- 
questionably is the only answer, and 
the time has come when every live 

















Too often, alas, this is the condition under 
which electric table cookery has to be 
performed, even in houses of recent con- 
struction. Mr. Chase exhibited this pic- 
ture as representative of the situation in a 
new house recently leased by him in Brook- 
lyn—until he could call in a contractor and 
have the proper convenience outlets in- 
stalled. 


electrical contractor-dealer in the 
country may well set himself se- 
riously to getting the dining-room 
table in every wired house in his 
community wired for service. A 
“dining-room table campaign” in 
every community in the country, if 
it resulted in only one receptacle and 
table appliance being added to every 
wired home in the United States, 
would bring in to the industry over 
one hundred million dollars during 
the year 1921. 

And the issue is not the small job 
of wiring the table. The issue is— 
shall electric table cookery be made 


possible or impossible for the house- 
wife? 


The Housewife Gladly Flees 
the Kitchen 


Speaking for the woman—the 
housewife whose first-hand expe- 
rience will decide whether it is to 
be thumbs up or thumbs down for 
electric table cookery—it may em- 
phatically be said that she is invari- 
ably predisposed in favor of the idea. 
She wants to be able to prepare 
breakfast for her family right at the 
table—to serve toast, coffee and 
poached eggs without making five or 
six trips to the kitchen for extra 
helpings. 

“My family is coming to regard me 
more as a glorified cook and house- 
maid than as wife and mother, I 
think,” complains the woman who 
does her own housework. But let her 
learn and practice the art of electric 
table cookery, and there will be a 


subtle change in the family atmos- 
phere at mealtimes. ‘‘Mother” no 
longer has her own breakfast spoiled 
by interruptions in waiting on the 
others, but presides serenely at the 
head of the table—which is always 
where the percolator and other appli- 
ances are operating—and prepares 
and serves dishes as they are needed. 

And then the little luncheons or 
suppers which the housewife can 
prepare so charmingly, at the table, 
with the help of her electrical 
servants! The guests will admire, 
and display flattering interest, and 
announce their intention to learn the 
art themselves—provided their atten- 
tion has not been distracted by the 





A number of successful dining-room table 
installations have been made in this way. 
mounting the outlets directly in the side of 
the table itself, within easy reach of the 
hostess’s position. A cord connection, of 
course, supplies the table outlets from a 
center floor receptacle. 
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hostess’ obvious difficulties in con- 
necting and disconnecting these 
appliances! Women love the “air” 
which the sparkling appliances give 
the table—an air of delightful 
informality as well as of dignity and 
well-being—but they are keenly con- 
scious that this effect is entirely lost 
in the too conspicuous plug and cord 
adjustments. ‘When the machinery 
creaks, the play is spoiled,” as they 
would say. 

Far more in keeping with the 


your store, in your window, in your 
newspaper advertisement. Tell your 
furniture dealers about it. Tell your 
builders and architects about it— 
have them install a central floor out- 
let in every house they build. And, 
because once women know about it 
they will demand it, it will be done. 
Experience in the last few years 
has shown where the wind is blow- 
ing. Because electric table cookery 
is still a novelty, most women put 
up with the “inconveniences,” but 





Here is a scheme that has proved very con- 
venient and satisfactory. The cord-con- 
nectors hang close to the table legs so that 
they are out of sight and out of the way. 
The left-hand connector serves for waffle- 


iron or toaster, while the right-hand con- 
nector supplies the percolator. These pen- 
dent connectors are easy to find and plug 
into, even when the table cloth hangs nearly 
to the floor. 





woman’s ideas of the fitness of things 
are the convenient little outlets in the 
table itself, right under the table 
edge. “Cord connector” receptacles 
on pendent cords hung snugly 
against the table legs offer another 
solution. 

Into these outlets she may unob- 
trusively plug the foreshortened 
cords of percolator, toaster or waffle 
iron—without rising from her chair, 
without needing the help or even 
attracting the notice of the guests. A 
small thing, perhaps—but represent- 
ing all the difference there is between 
an irksome task and a delightful art. 


The Women Don’t Know What 
Can Be Done for Them 


Probably not one woman in ten 
knows that her table can be wired 
and so make table cookery a pleasur- 
able reality for her. And as for the 
methods of wiring a table—there are 
many of them, adapted to the type 
of table, the room, and the wishes of 
the housewife. But the need for 
getting the job done is a very real 
one, and confronts every electrical 
man in every community. 

If the woman doesn’t know—edu- 
cate her. Show her a wired table in 


will they do so when the novelty has 
worn off? It is no exaggeration to 
say that the wired dining table is 
the foundation upon which the future 
of dining room appliances in the 
“home electric” depends. 





Do Your Doctors Know 
About the Electric 
Blanket? 


Do the physicians in your com- 
munity know about the electric 
blanket, for instance, and other elec- 
tro-medical appliances — and pre- 
scribe or recommend them to pa- 
tients? Many persons will not use 
these without the recommendation 
of their physician; and many other 
physicians recommend their pur- 
chase even where no inquiry or re- 
quest has been made by the patient. 
To make sure that physicians are 
fully informed about its electric 
blanket, the Vitonet Corporation of 
23 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has prepared a booklet for general 
distribution, explaining what scien- 
tifically applied heat does to the body, 
and listing the hospitals now using 
the blankets. 


Utah Newspaper to Conduct 
Electrical Cooking School 


Practically a two weeks’ electrical 
exposition, including an _ electrical 
“cooking school,” will be held in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, starting June 13, 
under the auspices of one of its 
leading newspapers, The Deseret 
News. Electrical contractor-dealers 
and jobbers, and the Rocky Mountain 
Co-operative Electrical League, will 
take a leading part in the exposition, 
in the arrangement of household 
exhibits. 

During the first week, when the 
Auditorium, in which the exposition 
is to be held, will be open to the 
public, an expert on electric cookery 
will conduct the cooking classes, 
giving lectures and demonstrations 
daily from 2 p.m. to 3:30 p.m. This, 
of course, will be the feature of the 
week, although each day will have its 
special attractions. 

Monday, for instance, will be 
“Maids’ and Matrons’ Day.” On 
Tuesday, old-fashioned recipes will 
be tried on the electric cooking equip- 
ment by request. Wednesday will be 
“Brides’ Day.” On Thursday and 
Friday, “manufacturers’ days,” spe- 
cial demonstrations will be given 
of food and other products exhibited. 
And on Saturday, a baking contest 
will be held, most of the prizes to be 
electrical. The exhibit will also 
be continued the following week. 








One Flag, One Country; 
One Voltage, One Frequency; 
and One Kind of 
Attachment Plug! 
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Analyze Your Market, Then Sell 


Wage Earners Are Not Buying as Heavily as Last Year, 
but Well-to-Do Workers Are Making Normal Purchases — 
in Trying to Get Business Don’t Shake the Wrong Tree 
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T THIS time, when electrical 
A dealers are face to face with 
a buyers’ market, a few facts 
that perhaps have been overlooked 
may put a better foundation under 
the dealer trade in general. The fol- 
lowing analysis of conditions con- 
fronting our own business can be 
applied by other concerns to their 
‘own conditions to advantage. 

According to our analysis, certain 
appliances, especially those sold on 
a time-payment basis, are not being 
purchased as heavily now as six 
months ago, because the former 
“mass of buyers” belongs to a class 
that now is suffering unemployment, 
cuts in wages and necessity for con- 
servative buying. This undoubtedly 
calls for dealer activity in and to- 
ward new markets, or the revival of 
other markets which were ignored 
during the “wild buying scramble” 
by the temporarily affluent working 
force. 

Are the dealers and jobbers now 
looking in the right direction? Are 
they shaking the right tree? From 
what we can see many of them are 


By G. C. BREIDERT 


not. The old saying, “You can’t 
squeeze blood out of a turnip,” cer- 
tainly applies in this case. If the 
buying class—the kind that has been 
doing the wild buying — cannot 
finance purchases to as great an ex- 
tent as before—why waste perfectly 
good time and effort in that direc- 
tion? Our analysis showed how true 
it is that there are various classes of 
buyers. This is nothing new to mer- 
chandising experts, yet it is aston- 
ishing to see how few dealers recog- 
nize the fact. 


Who’s Who Among Buyers 


If we were to diagram the buying 
classes, according to financial stand- 
ing, the illustration shown would 
fairly represent the present-day situ- 
ation. As can be seen, the pyramids 
represent the relative sizes and buy- 
ing power of the four groups into 
which the wealth of the country may 
be divided. 

The pyramid at the left indicates 
roughly the size of each group in the 
market and the inverted pyramid at 
the right represents the buying 


power in dollars on a cash basis and 
the extent of means to purchase. 
The wage earner, who has been 
buying the bulk of appliances on a 
time payment basis, is now, out of 
necessity, suppressing his purchases. 
He has been largely catered to, be- 
cause of his “easy-come-easy-go” 
tendency to buy while enjoying pros- 
perity. Whether or not he was a 
good credit risk remains to be seen. 
He is out of the market to a certain 
degree—how much also remains to 
be seen. Naturally, he then repre- 
sents a class of buyers not so worthy 
of as much effort as heretofore. 
The middle class of buyers—the 
one that has not enjoyed so much 
prosperity previous to now, and was 
most severely hit by high prices be- 
cause its earnings were stretched ac- 
cordingly—is coming into its proper 
and deserved place. It represents a 
buying force that is reliable, gener- 
ally speaking, and perhaps will be 
the best prospect for the majority of 
appliances. The middle class buyer 
has more dollars and at the same 
time even outnumbers the quantity 
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In this diagram no effort is made to show 
with exactness the actual size of the four 
groups in the market nor the actual buying 


power of each group. The areas are only 
approximate, but emphasize the relation- 
ships and methods of payment that exist 


among the classes that make up the con- 
sumer market. The importance of time 
payment financing facilities is evident. 
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Six Hundred Electrical People Attend Merchandising Conference at Boston 


Six hundred electrical merchants, contract- 
ors, lighting-company executives and job- 
bers’ representatives attended the Merchan- 
dising Conference given by the traveling 
merchandising specialists of the General 
Electric and -associated companies at Bos- 
ton, March 24, prior to their start westward 
across the continent. An account of this 
merchandising conference (which during 
the present spring has visited the principal 





cities of the United States) appeared on 
page 87 of the February issue of ELEc- 
TRICAL MERCHANDISING. The Boston meet- 
ing was held under the auspices of the 
Pettingell-Andrews Company, and in open- 
ing the session Frank S. Price, president of 
the company, emphasized the importance of 
the merchandising idea. 

“Reviewing the electrical industry of the 
past twenty-five or thirty years,’’ said Mr. 





Price, “I feel that we are greatly indebted 
to the manufacturers and the central sta- 
tions for the engineering ability and skill 
contributed in bringing this industry to 
its present state of perfection; but I am 
confident, in contemplating the future, that 
the success and prosperity of the electrical 
industry, particularly the rapidity with 
which it moves forward, will depend on the 
merchandising ability of the industry. 





of possible buyers in the wage earner 
class by reason of steady employment 
and settled finances. 

The wealthy class, meaning people 
with more than average resources, 
has in a measure refrained from 
wild purchases because of its better 
knowledge of merchandise value. The 
wealthy people are a good risk finan- 
cially and show a tendency to buy 
when properly influenced. The 
amount of money they have to spend 
is greater. Although they represent 
a smaller number, the market size, 
however, for appliances as a whole, 
is also greater, covering a variety 
of lines. 

The millionaire class is distinc- 
tive, as everybody knows. The kind 
of appliances purchased has no limit 
as to price, nature, etc. That is, 
this class can afford the most ex- 
pensive and luxurious as well as 
quantity. 


What Appliances to Sell 
to Each Group 


In order that this chart or illus- 
tration may be more clearly under- 
stood by the dealer and jobber sales- 
men, it is profitable to consider the 
kind of appliances each class can 
afford to buy at the present time. 
On a time-payment basis we can say 
that one of the first things the wage 
earner would buy are electric light- 
ing service and fixtures. Without 
these, of course, he could not use 
appliances. Next he would buy that 


which could be afforded. The num- 
ber of buyers of this class is great, 
but the financial ability to purchase 
regulates the percentage of possible 
buyers. However, in proportion to 
other buyers, as seen in the pyramid 
illustration, this market represents 
slightly less than half of the whole 
market and perhaps seven times the 
millionaire class, and so on. 

The middle class is fewer in num- 
ber and percentage, but the dollars 
available are larger. Hence, the pur- 
chases of this class can run into a 
greater variety of appliances with 
less limit as to price and quantity. 
The wealthy and millionaire class 
buying power increases although the 
number of buyers decreases. 

The wise jobber and dealer with 
this knowledge of his territory or 
market can easily pick out lines 
which are appropriate and readily 
sold to the various classes of buyers. 
For instance, a commonplace house- 
hold appliance may already be owned 
by the millionaire or wealthy class. 
The middle class market is ready and 
open to sales—but the wage earner 
class is inactive owing to present-day 
conditions. This would show that 
the middle class market is worth 
working now rather than the wage- 
earner market. However, some of it 
has to be financed on a time-payment 
basis, which means careful watching. 

Let’s take another illustration, for 
instance, kitchen exhaust fans. The 
question of kitchen ventilation is on 


the mind of every home owner. The 
market is untouched. The price is 
within reach of the majority. The 
field on a cash basis is large. Ac- 
cording to records these kitchen ven- 
tilators are being purchased by three 
classes, namely, millionaire, wealthy, 
and middle, or more than half of the 
total market. The exhaust fan re- 
quires no financing as it is not sold 
on time payments. Furthermore, 
there are two profits, one on the sale 
and the other on installation. This 
is profitable business. 


Push Cash Sales Line 


It is true that by extending time 
payments, the higher priced appli- 
ances have been brought within 
reach of a greater number of buyers. 
But at this time, when financing such 
sales at a high rate of interest is be- 
coming a heavy task, why then 
should not meritorious lines with 
greater cash sale possibilities receive 
the dealer’s attention? 

There perhaps are many appli- 
ances in this class, that is, appliances 
that have a market not so thoroughly 
saturated, free from competition and 
sold to the majority of buyers who 
can afford to buy and pay cash. 

By selling the appliances that 
bring in cash in, say, thirty days, 
combined with whatever sales may be 
made on a time-payment basis, seems 
to be a better plan of action by deal- 
ers than trying to swim against the 
tide of times. 
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Electrical 





Merchand 


‘The Monthly Magazine of the Electrical Trade 


believes that: 


Goods must be sold and business done at a profit. 
Business comes to the man who goes after it. 


Central stations must compete with other retailers at a profit. 


The contractor-dealer must go after business if he expects to get 
what he deserves, 


Discounts in the chain from manufacturer to jobber to dealer must 
© be so adjusted that every man who has a function gets paid for it. 


6 It is to the central station's interest to encourage and foster retail 
* sales by every retail electrical dealer in its community. 


7 Electrical contractor-dealers should cease selling merely wiring jobs 
‘* or appliances, and sell an electrical service. 


8. The electrical merchant—central-station man, as well as contractor- 
dealer—must analyze his business, know his costs, and adopt 
modern merchandising methods in both buying and selling. 


9. The electrical trade must think and practice ‘‘Quality Electrical 
Work,” using quality meoheria’s. This means that owners, archi- 
tects and builders must be shown the advantages of equipping houses 
throughout with convenience outlets; that plugs and receptacles must be 
standardized; that fixtures should be equipped with standard-plug con- 
nections; that lighting outlets and switches be located with regard to the 
ciples of good illumination and convenience; and that meter-boards 
oo located that meters can be read without entering the house. 


10 It is the duty of every electrical man to help educate the public 
* to use electricity and electrical devices that lighten the labor of 
the home, office, shop and factory. To this end we urge local newspaper 
advertising on the part of every dealer handling electrical appliances, 
and that advertising departments of local newspapers be made part of 
the local electrical industry. 


veoh 





Opening Wide the Flood-Gates 


ITH the present tremendous and rapid develop- 

ment of electrical merchandise sales, reaching 
literally into billions of dollars a year, should not the 
central stations—individually and collectively—encour- 
age individual business initiative on the part of every 
independent, technically informed electrical merchant, 
dealer and contractor to open stores and go into busi- 
ness to help sell the electrical conveniences which the 
public needs? 

The demand for electrical supplies and appliances can 
no longer be supplied through the restricted channels 
of the central stations or any other single group alone. 

Are we not all agreed that the time has come to open 
wide the flood-gates of electrical distribution? 





Explain the Electric} 
Water Heater’s Limitations 


LECTRICITY can accomplish so much, and the 

public has become so accustomed to seeing such 
seeming wonders achieved through its use and applica- 
tion, that almost any statement about electricity is taken 
at par. Electrical men must, therefore, be very careful 
not to put before the laymen statements which may be 
misunderstood and innocently enlarged upon with con- 
clusions not in accordance with the facts as we elec- 
trical folks know them. 

Electric water heaters offer a case in point. The idea 
of getting hot water at a turn of a switch is par- 
ticularly appealing to the layman, though the purchaser 
of such an electric water heater may not realize, until 
he has had the experience, just how much hot water he 
can expect to get. 

A lamp-socket water heater is, under the code, 
limited to 660 watt-hours of energy per hour, which is 


the equivalent of exactly 2,250 British thermal units 
per hour, or 37 B.t.u. per minute. Now 37 B.t.u. will 
heat 1 gal. of water through 4.5 deg. Fahr., or it will 
heat 4.5 gal 1 deg. Fahr. These are the limits of a 
lamp-socket heater, however efficient, per sixty seconds 
of operation, and it is the duty of every electrical man 
who handles such a heater to see that his customers 
understand just what they are getting, without mis- 
apprehension. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has recently been forced 
to call the attention of certain of its advertisers to the 
necessity for accuracy and completeness of statements 
in respect to water-heating devices, and our readers are 
similarly urged, to the end of safeguarding electricity’s 
good name, to pass along to the general public only 
accurate, verified statements concerning what a water 
heater will do with ordinary household current limita- 
tions. 





The Clever Swiss Have a 


Standard Voltage! 


WITZERLAND last summer adopted a standard volt- 

age for electricity supply. All new installations 
are expected to adhere to this new standard, so that 
soon uniform voltage conditions throughout the Swiss 
republic will be an accomplished fact. 

Standardization of voltages, frequencies and currents 
for residential and general use will work tremendous 
economy and convenience in the use of electricity by 
the public. 

One universal kind of electric service throughout the 
whole of North America would undoubtedly bring a 
great influence for promoting the use of more elec- 
tricity. And tremendous advantages of interconnection 
and more economical plant loading would be secured. 





What Bare Hands Cost 


HERE MAY be men who don’t believe the world is 

round. There may be men who haven’t heard about 
the war. But how can any business man today doubt 
that it pays to advertise? And yet some do in spite of 
all the facts and figures—these, for instance: 

A big Ohio manufacturer of farm machinery made an 
analysis last year to compare the sales of dealers who 
were advertising and those who were not. Both classes, 
of course, were selling to the farmer. And the figures 
showed that thirty-six non-advertising dealers averaged 
just $200 each that year. Whereas 268 dealers who were 
applying the power of advertising to promote these sales 
averaged no less than $6,800—same goods, same trade, 
same year. In short, the man who advertised did thirty- 
four times the business that the unprogressive dealer 
did. 

Advertising is not just printed words on paper. It is 
a force, an influence, an impulse that results in gearing 
up a business to a higher speed. It does not merely tell 
prospective customers what they should buy and where. 
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It leads to an innumerable sequence of more boosting 
customers, more talks with men who ought to buy, more 
inquiries, more friends, more good advice, more sales. 
The question is—should a man prefer to work with 
bare hands or use efficient tools and do a good job 
quickly ? 


“The Hand that Rocks the Cradle” — 


CCORDING to Christine Frederick, writer on house- 
hold efficiency and founder of the Applecroft 
Experiment Station, Long Island, men buy but 20 per 
cent of the lighting fixtures and women buy the 
balance. 

Now, we do not accept this figure as exact or even 
as a good guess. Mrs, Frederick refers to “gas 
fixtures” in her statement, and she is the same enlight- 
ened authority who advised housewives that the way 
to use electricity economically is to limit the num- 
ber of outlets, because additional outlets are a constant 
invitation to utilize and “waste” electricity. 

However, Christine gives us a useful hint when 
she points out that women are more influential than 
men in the selection of fixtures, even though her per- 
centages may not beaccurate. She suggests that methods 
of display, sales approach and advertising directed to 
women will be more successful in promoting fixture 
business and that greater progress in developing the 
refixturing idea can be made if emphasis is placed upon 
the feminine or “style” appeal. 


‘*“Who Is Not a Prospect?” 


HAT CLASSES should the man who sells electric 
things pass by? It is important that we get this 
straight. 

Not so many years ago electricity was new and every- 
body looked upon it as a luxury—just for the well-to-do. 
Nobody thought of trying to wire the small cottage 
of the average man. A little later electric service had 
become the well-accepted standard in all city and sub- 








urban and even small-town homes. Yet, everybody took 
for granted that the so-called “poor man” hardly could 
be asked to buy. And what has happened? Today, 
electric service is universal—from the palace of the 
millionaire to the negro cabin and the miner shacks. 
Today, the sweepers, washers, flatirons and grills are 
sold to every kind of household. Yellow Chinamen, red 
Indians and every class of white woman in every kind of 
house on every street in every town are using them. 
Today, the whole world is our prospect. 

We can sell everybody. The householder who does 
nothing electrically is just a man that has been over- 
looked by all our salesmen. Why should we rule out 
any home? There’s business to be had in every one 
of them. 





The Useful Law of Averages 
Will Apply 


XPERIENCED restaurant men know that if huckle- 
berry pie and gooseberry pie are on the same day’s 
menu 77.3 per cent of the guests will order huckleberry ; 
21.6 per cent will persist in a gooseberry diet, and the 
remaining odd per cent “won’t care for any dessert.” 
Scotchmen, Czecho-Slavs, Bostonians and Brazilians 
all seem subject to this immutable general law—the Law 
of Averages. Fortunately, this useful act on Nature’s 
statute books also applies to the electrical industry. 

For example, figures collected from electric-lighting 
systems all over the world show that from California to 
Cathay there is an average of twenty customers per 
mile of line or distribution circuit. Also, by and large, 
the number of consumers about equals the number of 
kilowatts of plant-generating capacity. 

These are useful conversion figures for the man who 
is studying such meager foreign electrical statistics as 
he can lay his hands on. If he can find the kilowatt 
capacity installed in a foreign city or country he can 
be pretty sure that he has also a rough approximation 
to the number of consumers served. 





Our Cartoonist’s Nightmare After an Evening Spent in Connecting Up Appliances 





Fitted with Non-Standard Plugs! 









Yo-Ho-nuM—! 
Now FOR A BIG DAY— 
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GOOD SPIRITS AND ENERGY— 
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\~ AND YOUR MORNING CUP OF COFFEE 
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What I, as a Buyer, Want to 
See When I Enter an Elec- 
trical Goods Store 
By FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


I want to see several styles of the 
article which I have come to the store 
to buy. 

Also I want to see this article 
demonstrated. I want to see this 
article attached to a plug and actu- 
ally in use. 

In addition to this I want to see 
some of the newest electrical appli- 
ances which have just been received 
by the shop. Electrical goods inter- 
est me. I am planning to electrify 
my home completely and if the store 
will show me some of the newest 
things it will enable me to determine 
what I should purchase next. 

I want to see alert, intelligent, 
neat salespeople. 

I want to see an effort made by 
these salespeople to wait on me 
promptly and to help me get the 
things which I have in mind. 

I want to see a store that is clean, 
modern and attractive in appeararice. 


Gathered from 


Ideas for the Man Who Sells 








Plans, Schemes and Methods 


Successful Selling Experience 
to Increase the Sale of 
Electrical Appliances 




















I want to see the goods in the store 
displayed so that I can see something 
interesting wherever I look. 

Also I want to see articles that are 
new and fresh in appearance and 
that are not soiled or covered with 
dust. 

I want to see a prosperous, busi- 
ness-like air about the store. I hate 
to go into stores that seem to be 
dying on their feet from lack of pep 
or business. 

And the way I feel about it is the 
way many other buyers also feel 
about it. 

Remember that, Mr. 
Goods Merchant. 


Electrical 





Use the Telegraph to Collect 
Difficult Account 


No longer is the telegraph used 
only in emergencies. Especially in 
business, it is today a daily necessity 
and convenience — and _business- 





“Selling Goods on Quality Basis My Secret of Success,” 


Says Cincinnati Dealer 








Because he was one of the few pioneer elec- 
trical contractors who saw that merchan- 
dising appliances offered as large a field for 
making money as contracting, is how A. 
Becker of A. Becker & Sons, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, accounts for the success of his busi- 
ness. About forty years ago Mr. Becker 
started in contracting on a small scale, but 
as electrical appliances became more widely 
known Mr. Becker was one of the first to 





add the word “dealer” to his “contractor” 
—and now he has reversed it to “dealer- 
contractor.” Today he has one of the finest 
stores in Cincinnati, provided with the most 
up-to-date equipment, shelving, glass show- 
cases and lighting. Mr. Becker is an enthu- 
siastic believer in the Goodwin Plan, and he 
attributes most of his success to his policy 
of “doing good work and selling goods on a 
quality basis.” 





getter. An instance in point is that 
of a company which got into 
straitened circumstances owing to 
slow collections. This corporation 
was on the verge of making an 
assignment, when, in desperation, the 
management decided to try a file of 
night letters as a last resort, in an 
effort to scare up some business. 
Fifty such telegrams were sent to 
possible customers. As a_ result, 
orders amounting to $6,000 were 
brought in, which were hypothecated 
in a bank enabling the company to 
obtain sufficient funds for immediate 
needs, and thus enjoy a new lease of 
life. 


Telegram Wins Attention 


One of the most effective uses of 
the telegraph is to collect difficult 
accounts. Because of the importance 
attached to a telegram, slow-pay cus- 
tomers will heed such a message 
requesting money when a collection 
letter would be thrown into the 
wastebasket. There is a forcefulness 
and urgency about the telegraphed 
communication that impels im- 
mediate action. 

One company in Tennessee decided 
to use the telegraph in cases where 
every possible method had been 
exhausted in attempts to get a reply. 
Wired messages immediately brought 
letters promising settlement on 
specified dates, and there were checks 
to settle accounts that dated back 
two to three years. 

An up-to-date company in Cincin- 
nati handles all of its delinquent 
accounts by mail correspondence up 
to a certain point, and when this 
method proves unavailing the tele- 


graph is employed. 





“ Support Your Outside Sales- 
men—Advertise to Your 
Own Organization” 


“Most dealers,” said Harry Bohn, 
general manager of the Sterling 
Electric Company, Minneapolis, at a 
convention of the Northwestern 
Home Appliances Association, “think 
it is perfectly proper, when they 
employ a salesman, to give him a 
vacuum cleaner or tell him about the 
operation of a washing machine and 
shoot him out in a territory and say, 
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‘Now go ahead.’ We don’t give the 
salesman the support he is entitled 
to. 

“What is the result? A salesman 
out in virgin territory goes up to the 
door, talks to the lady and tells her 
all about the cleaner he wants to sell. 
Now, there is no question that she 
is going to buy a vacuum cleaner— 
some time. But, you know, she 
bought an automobile a week ago, 
and perhaps a fur coat, and perhaps 
she will buy a cleaner a little later 
on, and all that sort of thing. So the 
salesman says he’ll be back later, and 
goes out. 


Paving the Way for 
the Salesman 


“Now, what we’ve got to do is to 
pave the way a little bit more 
thoroughly for the salesman, so that 
when he goes to that particular 
establishment to sell the prospect an 
appliance, she will be in a receptive 
mood. Then he can do _ business 
immediately. A salesman goes out 
and runs his legs off and his shoe 
leather down to sell a customer. He 
knows that if he lives and goes there 
long enough he will eventually sell 
her. But it involves too much work, 
and is expensive. 

“We have got to support that sales- 
man by good advertising. I believe 
in the appliance business we have the 
kind of advertising we need only 
when the salesman goes out and puts 
it over. If you pave the way properly 
for the salesman, you have the right 
kind of advertising. And that spells 
success. Give your salesman a little 
support when he goes out to sell 
your line. 


Then the Salesman Assimilates 
the Whole Selling Scheme 


“Another thought is this: in every 
bit of advertising we have done, we 
advertise to our own organization. 
Every time I put an ad in the paper 
I think of our salesmen more than I 
do of the public. That is a positive 
fact. We advertise to our own 
organization, and we do it in con- 
juction with the public as_ well. 
That’s the way the salesman assim- 
ilates the whole scheme of the sale. 

“T have had boys go out and, with- 
out even showing the machine, with- 
out even putting it on approval, they 
got the signed contract and the first 
payment right off the bat. And 
there isn’t a man in the world that 
can do that unless the way is properly 
prepared for him, so that he can go 
out and put it over.” 


- You Can Do It with Your Wireless 
Telephone 


THE use of the radio telephone as a means 
of broadcasting church services, concerts, 
speeches, vaudeville, etc., is one of the inter- 
esting recent applications of wireless. At 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., has installed 
a radio telephone station, from which a 
nightly program is given that can be heard 
within a radius of 1,800 miles. The evening 
concert consists of music such as phono- 
graph selections, vaudeville from a local 
theater and talented singers. On Sundays 
the entire church service of the Calvary 
Church is broadcasted, and the church is 
thus virtually brought to the home. Radio 
amateurs, with ordinary short-wave receiv- 
ing sets, can hear this station, and letters 
have been received from hundreds of opera- 
tors located as far distant as Warren, Ariz., 


By C. L. 


Denver, Col., Ellendale, N. Dak., Deland, 
Fla., Montreal, Canada, etc., saying that 
these concerts are enjoyed almost every 
night. One of the features of the nightly 
program is the answering of questions on 
wireless by means of the radio telephone. 
Also the latest news is broadcasted, and 
persons living in rural districts can receive 
news many days sooner than could ordi- 
narily be possible. When eminent men 
visit Pittsburgh their speeches can be given 
to thousands instead of the hundred or so 
persons assembled in the banquet hall. 
Transmitters are concealed in floral decora- 
tions on the speakers’ table and the words 
of the spreaker are carried ten miles by 
means of telephone lines to East Pitts- 
burgh, where they are projected by ‘‘wire- 
less” through space.—News Item. 


Funnell 


RE you very fond of music as it’s sung— 
Do you revel in the touching tenor tongue, 
Would your inner soul delight 
In a Bach and Wagner night 
If you didn’t tuck your torso in a suit that’s far too tight? 
Maybe you profanely holler 
When you don your evening collar 
That the bore of formal clothing sends your pleasure out of sight. 
And perhaps you tell the missus 


When the taxi driver 


calls 


That you’d fain attend the concert 
In your khaki overalls. 


If you’re really strong for comfort and for ease 
You'll enjoy the lines that follow after these, 
For they tell you—and it’s true— 


What your radio will do 


When you want to hear some music without getting black and blue 
From a fight with starchy linen, 
Causing cussing, which is sinnin’. 


Well the trick is very easy. 


It’s available to you. 


Simply string denuded copper 
From your chimney to a tree 

And your wireless phone is ready— 
Music absolutely free. 


If for Sunday church you find you’re rather late, 
Tune your wireless up for services and wait. 
You will hear the hymns and prayer 
And the choir boys on the stair; 
And in time the morning sermon will inspire you via air. 
Then you'll hear metallic trickles 
As the deacons gather nickels, 
But you really can’t contribute if you really are not there. 
You can share a thousand wonders 
Or enjoy them all alone 
When your house includes the presence 
Of a wireless telephone. 
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Installation Responsibilities 
and Electric Appliance 
Hazards 


The Western Association of Elec- 
trical Inspectors has addressed to the 
electrical industry the statement re- 
produced herewith respecting what 
it calls the “Electrical Appliance 
Hazard.” In view of the fire losses 
that have been caused by the im- 
proper construction, installation and 
operation of electrical appliances, the 
Western Association of Electrical In- 
spectors, it is explained, is endeavor- 
ing to develop a plan of campaign for 
use within its territory which will 
reduce to a reasonable minimum 
losses from this cause. This draft 
is submitted 2s being wholly tenta- 
tive and criticisms will be welcomed. 
The association has endeavored to 
set forth a complete list of the re- 
sponsibilities devolving upon each 
branch of the industry associated 
with this particular hazard. 

If in the reader’s opinion any 
omissions have occurred, he is in- 
vited to send a list of them to the 
secretary’s office, 175 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


Manufacturer’s Responsibility 
PRODUCTION 


Design —Appliances should be de- 
signed to minimize the fire hazard. 

Construction Standards. — These 
standards should be those adopted and 
enforced by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. 

Examination and Tests.—Appliances 
should be examined and tested by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories. 

Mark or Label_—The mark or label 
on devices should provide all the infor- 
mation necessary to bring about its 
proper installation and use and the 
cord and attachment plug should be of 
approved make if supplied with device. 

Safety Instruction—Each appliance 
should be accompanied by printed in- 
structions, clearly setting forth the 
proper method of installation and use 
together with precautions which will 
enable the user to avoid unnecessary 
hazard. These instructions should be 
of two types: (1) An _ illustrated 
pamphlet or leaflet. (2) If feasible, a 
placard for posting near the outlet for 
devices containing brief instructions as 
to its proper use. 

Uniformity —There should be as 
much uniformity as possible in connec- 
tion with the type of plug, cord, heat- 
ing element, general design and safety 
instructions. 

Slogans.—(1) “Approved Appliances 


Hints for the Contractor 











Ideas on 
Estimating, Stock Keeping, 
Shop and Construction Methods, 
Repairs and Maintenance, 
and Collections 























Are Always Adequate.” (2) “Safety 
Supplies Spell Satisfactory Service.” 
(3) “Faulty Fittings Foster Fires.” 


Electrical Contractor Dealer’s 
Responsibility 


WIRING INSTALLATION 


The electrical contractor - dealer 
should put forth every effort to see 
that customers are provided with ade- 
quate circuit capacity together with an 
adequate number of outlets, both base- 
board and wall, for use in connection 
with electrical appliances. 

Where possible a power circuit for 
electrical appliances should be provided 





Against Sky Background, Con- 
tractor-Dealer’s Sign 
“Carries” 1,000 Ft. 





CHANCE 


i LEWANDOS ¥ 





Although the store of the C. C. Coghlin 
Electric Company, Worcester, Mass., is 
located about 150 feet off the principal 
business street of the city, the sign illus- 
trated herewith does its full part in call- 
ing attention to this active establishment. 
It is so mounted away from the building 
and against the sky background that at 
night it can be read about 1,000 feet away, 
and by day it is a striking feature among 
the local advertising displays. The sign is 
about 14 ft. high, 6 ft. wide at the bottom 
and 24 ft. wide at the top. It is illuminated 
by forty 25-watt lamps within its casing 
and about 100 10-watt lamps are provided 
for the borders, all lamps being concealed 
within. 
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so that lighting circuits will not be 
overloaded. It has been suggested that 
the minimum size of mains be No. 10 
B. & S. Gage. 


APPLIANCES 


The electrical contractor - dealer 
should handle only approved appli- 
ances. Special care should be taken to 
watch the sale of or inquiries for large 
current-consuming devices and report 
same to the Inspection Bureau so that 
these devices will be properly provided 
with supply mains and other wiring 
details. 


CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION 


An effort should be put forth to pre- 
vail upon architects to specify ade- 
quate circuit and outlet capacity. Em- 
ployees should be made conversant with 
the necessities of the situation so as to 
be on the lookout to prevent overload- 
ing lighting circuits wherever this is 
possible and they should also be in- 
structed as to the proper use and instal- 
lation of electrical appliances. 

Where possible the electrical con- 
tractor should meet the prospective ten- 
ant or owner before wiring the build- 
ing so that the problem of circuits and 
outlets could be presented and given 
proper consideration by the owner or 
tenant. In some cities the installa- 
tion of signal lights in connection with 
pressing irons has reduced fires from 
this cause to a minimum. 

Slogans.—(1) “Durable Devices Do 
Double Duty.” (2) “Parsimony Pro- 
motes a Precarious Program.” (3) 
“Things Tried and Tested Usually Ter- 
minate Trouble.” 


Central Station’s Responsibility 
APPLIANCES 


The central station should promote 
the sale of approved appliances and 
should handle only this type of appli- 
ance. 


CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION 


Salesmen, installers, meter readers, 
solicitors and inspectors should be in- 
structed so as to be able to explain to 
the public the proper use of electrical 
appliances. The public should be in- 
structed in the proper use of electrical 
appliances. 

1. By means of suitable publications 
which shall clearly and concisely direct 
the user along safe lines and where 
proper, illustrated leaflets and placards 
should be provided. 

2. Verbal instructions should be 
given by employees who have pre- 
viously been carefully trained in this 
work. 

3. After devices have been installed 
and used, periodic inspection should be 
made to be sure that instructions are 
understood and are being followed. 


CO-OPERATION 


A great saving of time and money 
could be effected by co-operation be- 
tween manufacturers, contractor deal- 
ers, and Inspection Bureaus for the 
purpose of developing uniform methods 
and campaigns of education, etc. 
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WIRING INSTALLATIONS 


Every effort should be put forth by 
the central station to promote the in- 
stallation of adequate circuit and 
outlet capacity together with mains of 
proper size, and where possible a power 
circuit, 

WATCHFULNESS 


The central station has a number of 
ways of detecting the installation of 
current-consuming devices and where 
these devices have evidently been in- 
stalled without the knowledge of the 
central station, a visit to the premises 
in question should be made, and a suit- 
able inspection carried on for the pur- 
pose of detecting the presence of un- 
safe devices or the improper use 
thereof. 

Slogans.—(1) “The Contentment of 
Customers Compels Cordial Co-opera- 
tion with Company.” (2) “We Advo- 
cate Approved Appliances.” (3) “Fires 
Forge the Only Fetters of Our Future.” 


Inspection Bureau Responsibilities 
STANDARDS 


The inspection bureau should adopt 
and enforce uniform rules and regula- 
tions covering the installation, opera- 
tion and maintenance of electrical 
wiring and apparatus. As a general 
rule this will include the National 
Electrical Code issued by the National 
Fire Protection Association and List of 
Inspected Electrical Appliances, issued 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


ORDINANCES 


Suitable ordinances should be adopted 
by the City Council, regulating the in- 
stallation, o operation and maintenance 
of electrical wiring and apparatus, also 
an ordinance regulating the sale of 
electrical material and appliances such 
as are in force in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, and Winnipeg, Manitoba. In the 
province of Ontario, Canada, there is a 
law in force prohibiting improper ad- 
vertising relating to the use of electri- 
cal appliances. In some cities the sale 
and installation of electrical material 
and appliances is carried on by licensed 
dealers only. 


REINSPECTION 


Where possible periodic reinspection 
of wiring and apparatus should be 
made and should at least include an 
examination of the cut-outs, fuses, cir- 
cuits, appliances and extensions. 


ADVISORY 


Whenever the inspection bureau has 
an opportunity it should advocate 
mains of No. 10 B. & S. gage wire or 
larger. Adequate circuit and outlet 
capacity, including an outlet for each 
room in a dwelling and also a power 
circuit for appliances. 


PUBLICITY 


The Inspection Bureau should carry 
on a systematic form of publicity 
which should include special effort just 
previous to and during the holiday 
season and at intervals thereafter call- 
ing attention to the hazards of cord 
extensions, of overloading circuits, of 
defective appliances and of the misuse 
of appliances. 


CAMPAIGNS OF EDUCATION 


Architects should be consulted and 
an effort made to gain their co-opera- 
tion in the developing of suitable 


specifications for electrical wiring in- 
stallations. The report of the commit- 
tee on architect’s specifications is a 
very helpful document for use in con- 
nection with these negotiations. The 
electrical contractor-dealer should be 
visited occasionally and the stock of 
material and fittings checked over and 
methods for coping with the electrical 
fire hazard discussed. The inspector 
should visit the central station occa- 
sionally and check up the stock of 
material and fittings which is there 
offered to the public for sale and 
methods of co-operation should be con- 
sidered with the management. The in- 
spector should visit such manufacturers 
and agents as are located in his terri- 
tory and prevail upon him to have his 
product examined, tested and approved 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
should consider with him any plans he 
has in mind for reducing the electrical 
appliance hazard to a minimum. 

Slogans.—(1) “Intelligent Individu- 
als Insist on Inspected Installations.” 
(2) “Slovenly Standards Strangle Se- 
curity.” (3) “Rigid Requirements 
Reduce Replacements.” 





Co-operative Contractor 
Advertising 


The amount of industrial lighting 
business which any one contractor in 
a community can obtain is dependent 
less upon selling the idea of his in- 
dividual services than upon the ex- 
tent to which the industrial lighting 
idea itself is sold. Realizing this 
fact, the electrical contractors of San 
Francisco have recently been carry- 
ing out a campaign of most effective 
co-operative advertising. This cam- 
paign aims to tell the story of indus- 
trial lighting in the most effective 
way, the only reference to the indi- 
vidual contractors being the state- 
ment appended that “The electrical 
firms listed below have attained 
these results for others. They can 
do the same for you.” Most excellent 
results are reported from this ad- 
vertising. 





One Way to Get More 
Capital 
How to get money to provide for 
the needs of a constantly increasing 
business is a question that puzzles 
many a business man every day in 
the year. One answer is suggested 
by the method recently followed by 
the Home Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, Inc., of Pittsburgh. The com- 
pany offered a limited amount of its 
8 per cent cumulative and partici- 
pating preferred stock having a par 
value of $10 per share. 
The Home Electric Appliance 
Company has been active in Pitts- 
burgh and surrounding territory for 


the past two years and during that 
time has opened five stores, two in 
Pittsburgh, one in Swissvale, one in 
Butler, Pa., and one in Greensburgh, 
Pa. 

The company is planning to open 
additional stores in the large cities 
and towns throughout Pennsylvania, 
such as Johnstown, Altoona, Scran- 
ton, Erie, Oil City, etc. For the pur- 
pose of financing this expansion 
program the issue of capital stock 
was offered. The illustration shows 
one of the newspaper advertisements 
used in selling the stock. 





8% Cumulative and Participating 
Preferred Stock 8% 


SHARES $10.00 EACH 


The Home Electric Appliance Co., 
Inc., of 208 Stanwix St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., offer a_ limited 
amount of their Preferred Stock 
to quick buyers. 


The Home Electric Appliance Co., 
Inc., have been in business for two 
years, and during that time have 
opened five (5) stores, and arrange- 
ments have already been made for 
opening the sixth and seventh stores. 

Our stores are all in the hands of 
capable managers, who work under the 
direct supervision of our Pittsburgh 
store. 

We are Factory distributors of well- 
known, popular makes of Electric 
Washing Machines, Mangles, Vacuum 
Cleaners, Drying Cabinets, Dish Wash- 
ers, Ranges, Cookers, Sewing Machines, 
Talking Machines, Irons, Toasters and, 
in fact, everything Electrical applying 
to domestic use. 

Just as soon as suitable locations 
can be procured additional stores will 
be opened in such towns as Johnstown, 
Altoona, Harrisburg, Erie, Oil City, 
Williamsport, Scranton, etc. 

To bring about this condition we 
must have some additional capital— 
hence this issue of stock. 


LOCATION OF STORES 

Branch No. 1.—1918 Monongahela Ave., 
Swissvale, Pa. 

Branch No, 2.—228 Shiloh St., Mt, 
Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Branch No. 3.—411 East Ohie St., North- 
side, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Branch No. 4.—323 East Main St., But- 
ler, Pa. 

Branch No. 5.—Station St., Greens- 

burgh, Pa. (Now Opening.) 

Branch No. 6.— Will be located in 

Steubenville, Ohio, just as 
soon as Lease on building 
is adjusted. 

This is a good opportunity to get 
into a going business. 

(No Gas or Oil Scheme Here) 


ACT QUICK DO NOT DELAY 
Make all Checks payable and mail same to 


Home Electric Appliance 
Co., Inc. 

208 STANWIX ST., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Home Elect. Appl. Co., Ince., 
208 Stanwix St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Herewith $...... ~ 1 fall fer... 
shares of your stock. 
NNR SRR UREN eo aa oa sh hase akon us ah a aye ee ate aarone 
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When the Home Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, Inc., Pittsburgh, needed more capital 
to finance its expansion, it sold capital 
stock as shown in this newspaper ‘‘ad.” 
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“ Freight Prepaid ‘“ 
By E. D. TOLLES 


National Representative Electrical Supply 
Jobbers’ Association 


Among the practical economies 
which the Electrical Supply Jobbers’ 
Association seeks to put in effect is 
prepayment of freight by the 
manufacturer who sells “delivered” 
or “freight allowed.” At a recent 
meeting of the association one job- 
ber who has given the matter con- 
siderable study asserted that the 
adoption of the policy of prepaying 
freight by manufacturers would 
save the jobbing industry not less 
than $50,000 a year. 

Under present conditions, where 
manufacturers fail to prepay freight, 
an immense amount of unnecessary 
detail is saddled onto every party to 
the transaction. This is particularly 
emphasized where shipments are 
made direct to the jobber’s cus- 
tomer. This customer, when he pays 
the invoice, deducts freight but very 
often fails to submit the actually 
paid freight bill with his check. This 
requires the jobber to communicate 
with his customer, not once, but 
often many times, before he can 
secure the paid freight bill. Upon 
receiving it, the jobber must prepare 
a debit memorandum against the 
manufacturer and send in this paid 
freight bill for credit. This puts the 
manufacturer to the necessity of 
looking up the original transaction, 
entering credit to the jobber, and 
often issuing a credit memorandum 
for the amount. 


Causes Needless Correspondence 

and Bookkeeping 

The whole transaction of getting 
credit for the freight paid may take 
at a conservative estimate from four 
to six letters, considerable extra 
time in searching and giving data 
concerning the invoice date, its num- 
ber, etc. In addition each party 
to the transaction will make at least 
one ledger entry of the amount of 
the freight. 

All of this wasted time and ex- 
pense can be eliminated without 
expense to the manufacturer if the 
freight is originally prepaid. 

As a practical proposition all the 
manufacturer can possibly lose by 


The Jobber’s Salesman 
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this procedure is the interest on the 
freight money advanced, which in 
the course of a year will involve too 
insignificant a sum for considera- 
tion. 

Since this subject was first agi- 
tated some few years ago, many 
manufacturers have sensed the 
soundness of the jobber’s position, 
and have adopted the policy of pre- 
paying freight, but there are some, 
however, who have not yet fallen in 
line. The reasons advanced for fail- 
ure to co-operate are, among others, 
the following: 


1. Contention that where goods are 
sold f.o.b. shipping point, freight al- 
lowed, that if the freight is prepaid 
by the shipper, then delivery to desti- 
nation is guaranteed. This is not sound 
in law. If the contract of sale calls 
for delivery at shipping point, a good 
delivery has been made by the shipper 
when he turns his goods over to the 
carrier whether he prepays the freight 
or not, and the goods in transit are 
the property of the purchaser. 

2. Disinclination to pay the tax on 
the freight bill. To this objection the 
jobbers answer by saying that they will 
absorb the tax, and the amount of the 
taxes so paid may be charged to them 
on the face of their invoices. 

3. Extra labor involved in actually 
prepaying each shipment. This can be 
reduced to a minimum by arrangement 
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with the carrier for weekly settlements 
of prepaid freight accounts. 

4. By very few manufacturers, and 
they are not announcing it through a 
megaphone, it is argued that jobbers, 
and particularly the jobbers’ customers, 
occasionally overlook deducting the 
freight to which they are entitled. Such 
argument requires no answer. 


As the situation stands today, the 
jobbers of the country and their 
customers, and_ incidentally the 
manufacturers themselves, can save 
time and money in large amounts 
if the manufacturers, without ex- 
pense to themselves, will co-operate, 
and it is confidently expected that 
as soon as this is brought home to 
them prepayment of freight where 
goods are sold delivered or freight 
allowed will become a “custom of 
the trade.” 





Don’t Be an Ordinary 
Salesman! 
By J. M. BALDWIN 


It takes much work and study to 
become a successful salesman. No 
man can expect, or hope, to gain ad- 
vancement by half-way methods. 
Reaching the top is not gained by 
rushing today and loafing tomorrow. 
There are many ordinary salesmen. 
The question in the minds of most 
of them is, how can I get on faster. 
If the salesman would make it his 
aim to do the ordinary thing extraor- 
dinarily well he will find it a splendid 
way of getting ahead. 

In making good there is much in 
sticking close to your work and doing 
it just a little better than the other 
fellow. In all lines of employment 
it is the man who does his work 
superior to any one else who gets the 
advance in salary. 


“Become the Best in 
Your Line!” 


Start with the object, first, to get 
a footing, then, step by step, become 
the best in your line. Even if you 
were selling shoestrings aim at the 
top, but don’t expect everybody to 
notice you the first week. You can’t 
do it. But the constant hammering 
will bring results. Do not depend 
on chance to make your mark; 
neither pass up the common, every- 
day matters. Make your opportunity 
by doing the ordinary in a predomi- 
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nant style; it will soon attract atten- 
tion. The insignificant things are 
the stepping-stones to the larger. If 
you do the lesser to a finish, you can 
expect greater to come. The every- 
day act, done “any old way,” will not 
make your reputation. Be alive, 
train your brain to work fast and to 
the point. 


You Can’t “Get By” Without 
Paying the Price 


Don’t imagine you can get by 
easily; no, it is not the right road. 
You must be willing to pay the price; 
that is true in any work or profes- 
sion. If you are not getting on as 
you should ask yourself if you are 
doing your best. The difficulty with 
too many is they drift into this or 
that position and stay there, and, too 
often, wonder why. That is a natural 
result, but kills your ambition. See 
if there is some way you can do your 
task a little quicker and nicer than 
any of your associates. You will be 
surprised how soon you find yourself 
hunting for the finer means of doing 
it. You will find it necessary con- 
stantly to stock your brain with new 
ideas. Be up to date; America is 
known for its advancement. Be 
ready, at a moment’s notice, to win 
in the most up-to-the-minute man- 
ner possible. The man who is ready 
to play for big game brings in the 
best prize. 

Make being a salesman a profes- 
sion; you can do it, and with profit. 
There is much science in knowing 
the secrets of success in business as 
in any profession. You cannot be 
too good; go on the theory the other 
fellow may do his work a little better 
than you do! Such a thought can be 
a constant spur toward perfection. 
If you are seeking success begin now. 
Have patience, study, take the hard 
knocks, and be willing to pay the 
price of achievement! 





“Mahogany” for Your 
Window 


A fine mahogany background is 
not the least attraction in the closed- 
in window of the Morrow Electric 
Company of Buffalo, N. Y., but if you 
ask Mr. Morrow about it, he will tell 
you the secret—it isn’t mahogany at 
all, or even wood. It is just wall- 
board, paneled and painted to look 
like the real thing, at small cost, and 
from the outside few can tell the dif- 
ference. 

Any carpenter can do it, and the 
painter finishes the job. 


How Cancellations Hurt 
Business 


Cancellation of contracts is one 
of the contributory causes for the 
present slump in business, accord- 
ing to a statement recently issued 
by the Fabricated Production Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. This conclusion 
was reached by the department after 
a six months’ study of the cancella- 
tion evil. 

The influence of early repudiation 
of orders, it is pointed out, spread 
rapidly and brought about a creep- 
ing paralysis of industry. In a num- 
ber of lines, partly because of can- 
cellations, plants were reduced from 
overtime production schedule to three 
days a week and in some instances 
to a complete shut-down. 

The investigation of cancellations 
showed that there were plenty of 
cancellations mutually arranged 
which were beneficial to both parties, 
but there were many others which 
worked a hardship on either the 
buyer or seller. Of the latter type 
the number of sellers who violated 
their contracts was about equal to 
the number of buyers who canceled 
orders. The investigation also dis- 
closed that a large number of busi- 
ness men took losses rather than re- 
pudiate. 

In an effort to restore confidence 
and avoid future misunderstanding 


these proposals are put forth by the 
department: 


Draw contracts in conformity with 
the law of the state in which they are 
completed or accepted—making the ob- 
ligations of both the seller and buyer 
equitable. 

Provide in them for arbitration in 
case of dispute either under the state 
law, rules of trade organizations, or 
other adequate agency. 

Incorporate questions in your credit 
inquiries, the answer to which will 
establish the applicants’ cancellation 
record. 

Consider it a duty and a privilege 
in protection to American business 
standards to report on inquiry those 
who unjustly and habitually disregard 
their contract obligations. 

Establish an Honor Roll of those who 
have dealt with you for a term of years 
according to contract or terms—and let 
them know why. 

Where transactions cannot be covered 
by written agreements find means for 
putting a premium on good faith and 
— on your employees living up to it 
also. 

Stand for “Golden Rule” policy 
throughout your business, taking loss 
if necessary to demonstrate you mean it. 

Without preaching, keep before your 
employees and your trade continuously 
the value of good will built on kept 
promises. 

Urge your trade or commercial or- 
ganizations to record their disapproval 
of all practices which have led to the 
present unsatisfactory conditions. It 
will help strengthen the weak. 

Take an advance stand personally 
for American business integrity and let 
it be known. The force of example is 
very powerful just now. 

Oral contracts are as binding as writ- 
ten if legal requirements are complied 
with, but the obligation to perform is 
equally strong. 





Lights Under the Bed and Bureau! Room Left Dark, 
but You Can Walk Comfortably on Illuminated 
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Portable lamps, wall brackets, ceiling lights 
—is there still another kind of lighting 
one might want for the bedroom? Yes 
—lights that will guide one around in the 
dark room without giving illumination 
enough to disturb the sleepers or make 
one’s negligee visible to the neighbors 
through open windows. A hooded lamp can 
be installed under the edge of the bed, its 
downward rays just lighting up the floor, 
the upper part of the room remaining in 
darkness. Same under the bureau or chif- 
fonier! Then, if a restless baby demands 


Floor Without Being Seen by Neighbors 





attention, instead of stumbling over every- 
thing on the floor, pulling down the window 
shade so the neighbors can’t see, and flood- 
ing the whole room with light, one can 
switch on the light and quietly pace the 
floor all night, if necessary, without dis- 
turbing anyone. Needless to say, other 
uses for the sub-bed lamp will immediately 
suggest themselves to fit the needs of the 
individual householder, but credit for the 
original invention is understood to go to 
Ward Harrison, illuminating engineer for 
the National Lamp Works, Cleveland. 
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A Merchandising Manual 
Based Upon the “Cumu- 
lative Idea”’ 


Clearly indicative of its faith in 
the ever-increasing expansion of the 
electrical industry is the Western 
Electric Company’s impressive ‘“Mer- 
chandising Manual” for 1921. In 
size and comprehensiveness the man- 
ual presents a fitting merchandising 
plan for an industry which, great 
already, is yet in the infancy of its 
development. 

The central theme of the Manual is 
the “cumulative idea.” By that the 
company means that each consumer 
offers a cumulative market for one 
electrical appliance after another, 
and that success consequently lies in 
the building up of a complete line, 
the five principal appliances of which 
are—the clothes washer, vacuum 
sweeper, dishwasher, sewing machine 
and ironer. 

“Now, for success at cumulative 
selling” the manual says “turnover 
on any one line should not be forced 
at the expense of turnover on all the 
other lines. The Western Electric 
service, covering as it does the five 
principal appliances in the retailer’s 
stock, offers plans, suggestions, and 
co-operation that cover his entire 
business, with the one idea of 
developing a successful retail elec- 
trical appliance business rather than 
of gaining added volume for one 
article at the expense of others.” 

And so the manual presents a com- 
plete merchandising plan for each of 
these five appliances. Everything the 
dealer could possibly use is presented 
in the six sections of local newspaper 
advertising, direct-by-mail advertis- 
ing, lantern slides, window display 
advertising, training the retail sales- 
man, and store arrangement. 

In the local newspaper advertising 
section, not only are the ad plates 
available illustrated, but, in a 
separate pocket, the campaign adver- 
tisements for each appliance are 
shown in actual size and exactly as 
they will appear in the newspaper. 
The direct-by-mail section presents 
a manual on “how to compile a mail- 
ing list,” suggested sales letters, 
letterheads, inserts, stickers and 
folders. 


Sales Helps for the Dealer 








Show Window, Counter, 
Mail Advertising and 
Specialty Aids 
Which Manufacturers O ffer to 
Help You Get More Trade 




















For the farm electric business, the 
company has prepared a _ separate 
manual, “Western Electric Power & 
Light Business Builders for 1921.” 
The manual covers every phase of 
the power and light dealer’s field, 
and includes within its scope every 
kind of sales help, from four-inch 
stickers to a special advertising cam- 
paign booklet. 





A Practical Card System for 
Prospect Lists 


To help its dealers maintain a 
prospect list and, with the least pos- 
sible waste effort, to follow up these 
prospects for the sale of appliances, 
a card index has been devised by the 
P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland, the 
cards being supplied to the dealer 
printed and all ready to be filled out. 





any live leads. Under the name and 
address of the prospect is a space for 
writing the source from which the 
lead was obtained—often very use- 
ful information, especially if the 
name was given by a friend to whom 
the salesman can refer in his solici- 
tation. Under this is space for 
checking the appliances already 
owned by the prospect—also useful 
in saving time and money by not 
sending out advertising or making 
calls to sell something which she 
already has. Under this is space 
for the initials of the salesman mak- 
ing the call and the date of the call; 
and space for noting all advertising 
literature mailed to the house. A 
good plan is to keep a scrap book of 
all advertising, circular letters, etc., 
and give each a key number, so that 
only the numbers need be entered 
on the card. 

Last of all, on the card, are spaces 
for a “detailed report” and ‘“demon- 
stration and sales record.” The pros- 
pect’s social leadership, her financial 
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DEMONSTRATION AND SALES RECORD 


COPYRIGHTED, 1921, BY THE P. A. GEIER COMPANY CLEVELAND, OHIO, MANUFACTURERS OF RowAL 











Every well-to-do home is a prospect for at 
least fifteen appliances, the retail prices of 
which total almost $1,000. A card index 


system like that shown here, preserving a 
complete record of every live prospect 
simplifies the task of getting that business. 





A row of numerals along the top 
of each card represents dates on 
which the prospect should be “fol- 
lowed up.” Movable tabs or “flags” 
are slipped over the edge of the card 
at the next date when the prospect 
should be looked up, so that the 
dealer, merely by glancing over the 
cards each five days, cannot forget 


status, and whether she is interested 
in any particular appliance, are all 
important and helpful bits of infor- 
mation, and should be entered under 
“detailed report.” And the demon- 
stration and sales record should give 
a history of sales made to the pros- 
pect. 

“Successful merchants and _ spe- 
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cialty salesmen realize that a com- 
plete record like this is really very 
easy to keep, and that it saves many 
hours of time,” it is pointed out. 
“As the appliance list on the card 
shows, every well-to-do home is a 
prospect for at least fifteen appli- 
ances, the retail prices of which total 
almost $1,000. To secure that amount 
of business, it is worth keeping a 
careful record of each prospect.” 

A certain number of these cards 
are supplied dealers by the Geier 
company itself; for a greater num- 
ber, an electro is supplied from which 
the local printer can print them, 





How an Appeal to Profes- 
sional Men’s Wives Put Over 
an Electric Refrigerator 
Campaign 

Get the banker’s wife, architect’s 
wife, lawyer’s and doctor’s wife to 
vote for the electric iceless refriger- 
ator, for example, and it’s a safe bet 
that particular “housewife’s delight” 
is permanently established in your 
community! This, at any rate, was 
the idea behind a recent sales cam- 
paign for electric refrigerators con- 
ducted in Philadelphia by the 
Frigidaire Corporation. 

Individual appeal was the stroke 
that assured success to the cam- 
paign, and in its carrying out, the 
doctor’s wife and lawyer’s wife and 
all the other favored wives received 
invitation souvenirs in keeping with 
their husbands’ professions — sou- 
venirs that set forth the facts about 
iceless refrigeration in a form that 
would appeal to each individual 
group. Altogether, it was an ex- 
ample of how unique sales material, 
placed in the hands of carefully de- 
fined groups of buyers, can have 
much the same success as individual 
personal appeal. 

The first step in the campaign was 
to obtain an accurate list of the pro- 
fessional men of the community well 
up in their respective fields. A list 
of lawyers was obtained through a 
leading attorney, who either knew 
most of the men personally, or knew 
well of them. An accurate bankers’ 
list was obtained from a couple of 
banks; a doetors’ list from the tele- 
phone book, from which also was ob- 
tained a list of insurance agents; and 
several architects, supplemented by 
the telephone book, helped to supply 
a list of the architects. 

The next step was to plan mailing 
and printed matter, newspaper adver- 


tising and window displays to arouse 
the interest of just these groups. 
One group of wives at a time was 
taken, a week being devoted to each 
group. A handsomely engraved per- 
sonal invitation was mailed to each 
woman, timed so as to be received 
simultaneously with the appearance 
of a large display advertisement in 
the newspapers. The invitation was 
to attend a “Bankers’ Wives’ Day,” 
or an “Architects’ Wives’ Day” as 
the case might be, at the Frigidaire 
store. 

As the visitors were received on 
this day, each woman was presented 
with an appropriate souvenir carry- 
ing out the idea of her husband’s 
profession. Naturally, the lawyer’s 
wife would take a personal pride in 
the legal-looking document on “The 
Case of Frigidaire vs. Old Mr. Ice- 
Box”; so would the physician’s wife 
in the folder shaped like a physician’s 
bag. The souvenir for the insurance 
man’s wife was in the form of a 
green-bordered “Frigidaire Health 
Insurance Policy,” the “terms” 
printed inside showing how iceless 
refrigeration is in itself an insur- 
ance against sickness. The souvenir 
for the banker’s wife was a replica 
of a savings bank book case, contain- 
ing a folder, in lieu of a bank book, 
telling of the saving that could be 
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The iceless refrigerator requires, first of 
all, intensive selling of a select group in the 
community. In a recent Philadelphia cam- 
paign, the doctor’s wife, the lawyer’s wife 
and all the other favored wives received 
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effected in the home—saving in 
health, food and money—through 
iceless refrigeration. 

The psychology of the appeal was 
excelient; the women “fell” for the 
idea immediately ; and in most cases, 
as a direct result, the company ap- 
proached the husband with a positive 
ally on his side—the wife herself. 





A New Lamp Display Stand 


Another lamp stand, designed to 
display lamps to the best advantage 
and in the smallest space, is being 
offered by the C. W. Witt Company, 
Wheeling, W. Va. The stand is 
12 in. x 12 in. square and 8 in. 
high. The base is of wood, the holder 
metal finished in gold. It displays 
eight lamps, which can be lighted 
each in turn by turning the stand in 
either direction. There is also a test 
socket in the center. 





““Tllumination in Poultry 
Houses” 


The booklet “Facts About Illumina- 
tion in Poultry Houses,” described on 
page 213 of the April issue, was erro- 
neously credited to the Domestic Elec- 
tric Company of Cleveland, Ohio. The 


booklet is being published and distrib- 
uted by the Domestic Electric Company, 
43 Warren Street, New York City. 











like that shown 


souvenir sales literature 
above—clever appeal thus being made to 
their personal pride and pride in their hus- 


bands’ profession. It helped make the wife 
the dealer’s ally in approaching the husband. 
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Making Salespeople Think in 
Selling Terms 


Arthur Freeman, general director 
of the Affiliated Retail Stores, New 
York City, whose address on Tues- 
day night, June 14, will be one of 
the outstanding features of the 
Atlanta Advertising Convention, 
June 12 to 16, will discuss the neces- 
sity for the training of salespeople, 
as an essential step in making adver- 
tising effective. His subject will be 
“Making Salespeople Think in Adver- 
tising Terms.” 

Mr. Freeman’s experience in retail 
merchandising has developed through 
contact with both large and small 
stores. In his present work, he is 
helping to direct the activities of 
stores whose annual sales rank from 
a few hundred thousand up to $20,- 
000,000, and having a total annual 
volume of more than $120,000,000. 

Most of the educational work done 
by proprietors of stores too small to 
have established educational depart- 
ments, he contends, has to do almost 
entirely with the making of sales 
slips and other routine operations 
relating to the mechanics of selling, 
and seldom gets into the essential, 
though comparatively simple, funda- 
mentals of selling. His experience 
has shown him that it not only is 
possible, but is comparatively easy 
to educate store salespeople and to 
make them appreciate the important 
position they occupy in the process 
of getting goods from the producer 
to the consumer. 

Goods well sold become more use- 
ful because they are well sold, Mr. 
Freeman holds, and he has been par- 
ticularly interested in the thought 
that thorough service in selling, by 
increasing the usefulness of the 
article sold, constitutes an opportun- 
ity on the part of the seller, to make 
himself more useful in the world. 


Two Women and a Vacuum 
Cleaner 


“I often tell a story about two 
women who bought vacuum clean- 
ers,” he said, in discussing his 
Atlanta address. 

“The first woman had seen the 
cleaner advertised. Then she saw 
it in the window. She went up to 
the department where they were on 
sale and accosted one of those lounge 
lizards whom we call salesmen, and 
invited his attention to the vacuum 
cleaner. He told her that it was 
indeed a vacuum cleaner, that the 
price was $42.50 and that she could 


have it by paying $10 down and $2 
a month. Strange as it may seem, 
she bought it. 

“They sent it out to her, and she 
found it very useful. Within a few 
days a neighbor of hers came in, 
found her using it, became inter- 
ested, and came to the store to buy 
one. 

“She was even a better prospect 
than the first woman had been, but 
in place of falling into the hands of 
the lounge lizard who had accepted 
the order for the first one, this 
woman fell into the hands of a 
young woman who knew her 
business. 


Explained the Uses of the 
Cleaner 


“This salesgirl insisted upon ex- 
plaining the uses to which the 
vacuum cleaner could be put. She 
showed the woman how to clean a 
mattress without taking it off the 
bed, and how to clean portieres with- 
out taking them down. The woman 
said, ‘I am very glad indeed to know 
about cleaning mattresses. I’ve been 
breaking my back for twenty years 
trying to lift mattresses off the beds 
in our house.” 


“Now,” continued Mr. Freeman, 


“TI contend that this second customer. 


bought a great deal more than did 
the first one, although they bought 
the same piece of merchandise at the 
same price. The second woman got 
more for her money.” 





“Finding Time to Do 
Everything” 


Probably every woman has had 
occasion to smart with indignation 
when her husband or business-girl 
daughter solicitously wonders “what 
she does, anyway, to fill the day.” 
The housewife’s own tale is one of 
endless little jobs—she is on her feet 
from morning to night, and “the day 
simply isn’t long enough to do all the 
things she has to do!” 

Many a housewife will read eag- 
erly the little folder being dis- 
tributed to its dealers by the Dover 
Manufacturing Company, Dover, 
Ohio, and written about the “Do- 
manco” electric iron. Its very head- 
ing, “Finding Time to Do Every- 
thing,” will strike a sympathetic 
chord in every housewife’s heart: 

“Have you noticed lately how hard 
it seems to do all that you want to 
—how the time of the working day 
seems to fly, leaving only so few 


minutes in which to do what you 
really want to? Calls upon time 
seem so insistent that it really is a 
problem to accomplish all.” 

The folder will be supplied im- 
printed with the dealer’s name and 
address. 





The New Trend in Central- 
Station Merchandising 
By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 
(Continued from page 236) 





money for dividends as the entire 
central-station system. It is coming 
because the appliance business is go- 
ing to grow gradually greater and 
more profitable as demand increases, 
and as more and more people demand 
the central station will inevitably go 
deeper into the business. It is a 
situation therefore, that is to be con- 
sidered and well studied by us all for 
it will affect us all. 


A Stimulant to Local Electrical 
Selling 


As the central station gets into the 
merchandising business in a bigger 
way, a number of things are going to 
happen. In the first place there will 
be a brighter, more progressive com- 
petition of stores and service. If the 
central station store is a better, more 
interesting, more helpful store, so 
must the stores of the other dealers 
maintain a better standard of mer- 
chandising. It will wholesomely 
stimulate the local electrical trade, 
as it always stimulates a trade when 
some new, bigger, better, busier store 
comes in and makes the rest look 
antiquated. And the central-station 
store must and will be a better one 
than we see today in the average 
city. 

The contractor-dealer will find that 
this increased activity in appliance 
selling by the lighting company has 
speeded up the popular demand and 
he will have the richest share of it 
who makes his own appeal and sell- 
ing strongest. The greatest oppor- 
tunity will lie in healthy, active, prac- 
tical co-operation between all the 
stores in town to co-ordinate and 
harmonize their prices and their 
policies and their publicity. It will 


be a good thing for the central sta- 
tion, a good thing for the indepen- 
dent dealer and a good thing for the 
public. 

It is a trend. But it is a trend 
that will influence us all, and should 
be figured now into our plans. 
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Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 
Issued from March 1 to March 29, 1921, Inclusive 


COMPILED BY NORMAN MACBETH 
Consulting Illuminating Engineer, New York City 


Design Patents 


The following are ALL the design patents per- 
taining to lighting materials, issued by the U. 
~ Patent Office, from March 1, 1921, to March 

, 1921, inclusive. 

“ac 194, Lighting Fixture Hook. Albert J. 
D, Ohm, Astoria, N. Y., assignor to Lion Elec- 
tric Appliance Co., Inc., New York. Filed Aug. 
2, 1920. Issued March I, 1921. Term of 
patent, 3% years. 


57,206. Lamp. William J. Cameron, Chi- 


eago, Ill. Filed Apr. 28, 1919. Issued March 
8, 1921. Term of patent, 14 years. 
57,221. Shell of a Lighting Fixture. Dave 


Frankel, Cleveland, O. Filed May 14, 1919. 
Issued March 8, 1921. Term of patent, 14 year.s 
57,226. Combined Lamp and Clock Stand. 
John M. Hansen, Cleveland, O. Filed Mar. 5, 
1920. Issued March 8, 1921. Term of patent, 
14 years. 
57,240-242. Lighting Fixture Hanger. Harry 
Kwatnez, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Dallas 
Brass & Copper Co., Chicago, Ill. Filed June 21, 
1920. Issued March 8, 1921. Term of patent, 
14 years. 

57,254. Lighting Fixture Bracket-Back. 
Albert J. D. Ohm, New York, assignor to Lion 
Electric Appliance Co., Inc., New York. 

Filed Aug. 20, 1920. Issued March 8, 1921. 
Term of patent. 3% years. 

57,255. Lighting Fixture Arm. Albert J. 
D. Ohm, New York, N. Y., assignor to Lion 
Electric Appliance Co., Ine., New York. N. 
Filed Aug. 12, 1920. Issued March 8, 1921. 
Term of patent, 3% years. 

57,256. ‘Chandelier Band. Albert J. D. Ohm, 
New York. N. Y., assignor to Lion Electric 
Appliance Co., Ine., New York, N. YY. Filed 


Aug. 12, 1920. Issued March 8, 1921. Term 
of patent, 3% years. 

57,278. Ring for Lighting Fixtures. Fred- 
erick Schwartz, New York, N. Y., assignor to 
Robert Findlay Mfg. Co.. New York, N. Y. 
Filed Aug. 4, 1920. Issued March 8, 1921. 
Term of patent, 7 years. 

57,300. Bowl for Lighting Fixtures. 
Y. Barrows, Rutherford, N. J. 
1919. Issued March 15, 1921. 
14 years. 

57,301. Bowl for Lighting Fixtures. Robert 
Y. Barrows, Rutherford, N. J. Filed Aug. 16. 
1919. Issued March 15, 1921. Term of 
patent, 14 years. 

57,351-361. Chandelier and Parts. Max Klein. 
New York, Y., assignor to Shapiro: & Aron- 
son, Inc., New York, N. Y. Filed July 22, 
1920. Isswed March 15, 1921. Term of patent, 
3% years. 

57,383. Floor Lamp Base. 
ler, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Issued March 15, 1921. 
years. 

7,413-421, ey | Fixture and Urns. Harry 


Robert 
Filed Aug. 15, 
Term of patent, 


Daniel Schmeid- 
Filed Sept. 8, 1920. 
Term of patent, 3% 


Cc. ‘Adam. St. Louis. Mo. Filed Sept. 1, 1920. 
Issued March ig 1921. Term of patent, 3% 
years. 

57,413. Lighting Fixture Urn. Harry 


arry C. 
Filed Sept. 1, 1920. 
Term of patent, 14 


Adam, St. Louis, Mo. 
Issued March 29, 1921. 
years. 

57,423. Lighting — Part. rey I. 
Ansorge, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed July iB 1920. 
Issued March 29, 1921. Term of patent, 7 
years. 

57,427. Electric Candle Chandelier. Freder- 
ick A. Frerichs, Phila., Pa., assignor to The 
Horn & Brannen Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa. Filed 


June 12, 1920. Issued March 29, 1920. Term 
of patent, 3% years. 

57,428. Electric Candle Wall Sconce. Fred- 

erick A’. Frerichs, Phila.. Pa., assignor to The 
Horn & Brannen Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa. Filed 
June 12, 1920. Issued March 29, 1920. Term 
of patent, 3% years. 
_ 57,429. Electric Candle Chandelier. Freder- 
ick A. Frerichs, Phila., Pa., assignor to The 
Horn & Brannen Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa. Filed 
June 12, 1920. Issued March 29, 1920. Term 
of patent, 3% years. 

57,443. Arm for Lighting Fixtures. Richard 
C. Ratto, Coldwater. Mich. Filed Sept. 2, 1920. 
Issued March 29, 1921. Term of patent, 3% 
years, 


Mechanical Patents 


1,369,929. Lamp Guard. Wilfrid Lumley, 
Conneaut, a Filed July 11, 1918. Issued 
March 1, 192 

1,370,231 am Holder. William Smith and 
Anton W. Smith, Los a Calif. Filed 
Mar. 3, 1919. Issued Mar. 1, 1921 

1,370,892. Lighting otal Canopy. Louis 
A. Hufschmidt, San Francisco, ga Filed Jan. 
28, 1920. Issued March 8, 192 

1,371,015. Lighting Fixture. Chartes Amiguet, 
New York, N. Y., assignor to Duplexalite Corp.. 
i Filed “Apr. 18, 1919. Issued Mar. 8, 

1,371,182. Shade Holder for Ineandescent 
Electric Lamps. Harry J. Morse, Norwich, Conn. 
Filed Aug. 17, 1920. Issued March 8, 1921. 

1,371,761. Floodlight. Cromwell A. B. Hal- 
vorson, Jr., Lynn, Mass., assignor to General 
Electric Co., New York. Filed Dec. 27, 1918. 
Issued March 15, 1921. 

1,371,936. Combined Dluminating and Ven- 
tilating Device. Emilio Rubino, Phila. Pa., 
assignor of one-half to Ernesto Carbone, Phila. 
Pa. Filed Oct. 4, 1920. Issued Mar. 15, 1921. 

1,372,771. Combined Electric Lamp and Alarm 
Clock. Niels Arthur Ingvord Nielsen, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. Filed June 21, 1919. Issued 
Mar. 29, 1921. 

1,373,127. Serew Shell Contact Mounting for 
Attachment Plugs. Edgar H. Freeman, Trenton, 
N. J., assignor to E. H. Freeman Electric Co. 
Filed July 21, 1919. Issued March 29, 1921. 
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Copies of illustrations and specifications of patents may be obtained from the Commissioner of Patents, 


Washington, D. C., for 10 cents each. 
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National Electric Light 


Association at Chicago 
May 31 to June 3 


The annual convention of the N. E. 
L. A. will be held at the Hotel Drake, 
Chicago, May 31 to June 3 inclusive. 

The convention proper will have four 
general sessions on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday, May 31 and 
June 1,2 and 3. These general sessions 
will begin at 9: 30 a.m. and will adjourn 
daily at about 1 o’clock. Prominent 
speakers have been arranged for to 
address each of the general morning 
sessions. 

In addition to the above there will be 
“Public Policy Night,” and meetings of 
the four National sections—Accounting, 
Commercial, Public Relations and Tech- 
nical—running in parallel sessions dur- 
ing the afternoon. It is expected that 
there will be between forty and fifty 
reports, which will cover the activities 
of the Sections and of the National 
special committees, as well as the sub- 
committee activities. 

The Drake is a new hotel, situated 
at the head of the famous Lake Shore 
Drive, and within a few blocks of the 
theater and shopping district of the 
Loop. 

The location is ideal for convention 
purposes, as the hotel is away from the 
noise of the city and combines all of 
the pleasures of an attractive summer 
resort with the comforts of a luxuri- 


Gossip of the Trade 








Glimpses of | 
Electrical Men at Work, 
at Play, and in Convention— 
as Caught by | 
Lens and Pencil | 














Coming Conventions 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CREDIT As- 
SOCIATION, Richmond, Va., May 
19-20 

WESTINGHOUSE AGENT - JOBBERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Hot Springs, Va., 
May 16-21 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLY JOBBERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION, Hot Springs, Va., 
May 25-27 

NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSO- 
CIATION, Chicago, May 31-June 3 

ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS 
OF THE WORLD, Atlanta, June 
12-16 

GENERAL ELECTRIC DISTRIBUTING 
JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION, Associa- 
tion Island, July 11-15 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELEC- 
TRICAL CONTRACTORS AND DEAL- 
ERS, Buffalo, July 18-23 














ous metropolitan hotel. Spacious lob- 
bies and several large and _ small 
meeting rooms promise convention 
facilities fully adequate to the occasion. 
The hotel is a fourteen-story structure 
modeled after the Italian Renaissance 
style. 

















Feeling that Des Moines, Iowa, a city of 
126,000 people, ought to have an electrical 
show, I. L. Hallowell, general manager of 
the Colton Company, dealers at 818 Walnut 
Street, Des Moines, conceived the plan of 
holding an electric show of its own in its 
own place of business in lieu of its regular 
spring opening. The manufacturers repre- 
sented locally by the Colton Company all 
had representatives present, demonstrating 
their devices in especially prepared spaces 
throughout the retail store. In the largest 
window of the store was displayed a com- 


plete home laundry in operation. One of 
the days of the show was given over to a 
conference of the executives of the various 
manufacturing companies. The Des Moines 
Chamber of Commerce entertained them, 
and they were presented with data relative 
to the sales possibilities in the electrical 
field in the states of Iowa, Nebraska and 
South Dakota. 

The picture shows these executives as 
guests of the Colton Company, with Gen- 
eral Manager Hallowell standing at the ex- 
treme right. 
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The general convention committee 
which is arranging for transportation, 
hotel accommodations, entertainment, 
etc., is headed by E. W. Lloyd, of the 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 





Conference Committee of the 
Lighting Fixture Industry 


At a meeting of representatives of 
the three associations in the lighting 
fixture field, held at Atlantic City, 
April 19, plans were made for a Confer- 
ence Committee of the lighting fixture 
industry, to consist of three represent- 
atives of each association including 
the president, the treasurer and one 
member-at-large. 

As finally made up, the Conference 
Committee is as follows: Represent- 
ing the manufacturers, F. R. Farmer, 
Chicago, William Horne, Philadelphia, 
and B. F. Klein, Cleveland; represent- 
ing the dealers, W. A. Hadler, Buffalo, 
H. I. Sackett, Buffalo, and C. J. Netting, 
Detroit; representing the Glassware 
Guild, C. H. Blumenauer, Follansbee, 
W. Va., M. T. Gleason, New York, and 
W. F. Minor, Cleveland. Fred R. 
Farmer was chosen chairman and M. 
T. Gleason secretary of the Conference 
Committee, which will shortly hold an- 
other meeting to discuss general prob- 
lems confronting the fixture industry 
as a whole. 





The Surf Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturer of the Surf electric 
clothes washer, has been taken over by 
the Sunbeam Domestic Appliance Com- 
pany of Evansville, Ind. The latter 
will move into its new daylight factory 
in Evansville sometime in May. The 
new company will retain the trade 
name of “Surf” which describes the 
action of the water. The company will 
be under the active management of O. 
F. Fischedick, formerly of the Surf 
Manufacturing Company, backed by 
some of Evansville’s most prominent 
people. The change will enable the 
new company to manufacture its 
product under more favorable condi- 
tions both as to additional capital and 
lower labor costs. Being centrally 
located, the company will enjoy ideal 
shipping facilities. 

The Northwestern Electric Equip- 
ment Company of New York City is 
now located in new and larger quarters 
at 379-383 Washington Street, corner 
of Beach Street. 


The Myley Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, Inc., distributers of electrical 
supplies, has entered the manufactur- 
ing field and is now making lighting 
and fixture parts. The company 
occupies the building at 375 Broadway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Illuminating Engineers at 
Rochester, N. Y. 
in September 


The 1921 annual convention of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society will 
be held at Rochester, N. Y., during the 
week of September 26. 

General Geo. H. Harries is president; 
Clarence L. Law is general secretary; 
L. B. Marks is treasurer; and Robert 
M. Searle, president of the Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corporation, is chairman 
of the general committee for the con- 
vention. 





Associated Advertising Clubs 
Meet in Atlanta June 
12 to 16 


The Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World (headquarters 110 West 
Fortieth Street, New York City) will 
hold their annual convention in Atlanta, 
June 12-16. 

A feature of the convention will be 
an exhibit of domestic and foreign 
advertising demonstrating the use of 
practically all recognized mediums. 





Randolph E. Tyler, for fourteen 
years district representative of the 
Shelby Division of the National Lamp 
Works, has joined the Schimmel Elec- 
tric Supply Company and will be in 
charge of the lighting department. 
This is part of the plans for the ex- 
pansion announced by Samuel Schim- 
mel in connection with the removal of 
the firm to their new and enlarged 
quarters at 526 Arch Street. After 
alterations are completed, this six- 
story building with its 42,000 square 
feet of space will be one of the most 
modern and up-to-date electric supply 
houses in that part of the country. 
Benjamin Hayllar, Jr., who has been 
with the firm some time will devote his 
time exclusively to the lighting needs 
of industrial plants in and about Phila- 
delphia. 

The Rome Wire Company announces 
that its new weatherproof-wire mill 
is now completed and in operation at 
the plant at Rome, N. Y. The com- 
pany, with its 153 acres of floor space, 
will now rank as one of the largest 
manufacturers of copper rods, bare and 
tinned copper wire, stranded cables, 
rubber-covered wires, magnet wires and 
weatherproof wires in the country. 
The weatherproof-wire plant is strictly 
modern and fireproof, being of concrete, 
tile and steel construction, two stories, 
125 ft. by 325 ft., and having a floor 
space of 81,250 sq.ft. It is well lighted 
and ventilated and protected by a 
sprinkler system. 


The Lehigh Electric Company of 
Allentown, Pa., Abbott S. Weibel 
proprietor, has moved into new quar- 
ters at 28 North Sixth Street. The new 
building contains three floors, with 
2,400 square feet devoted to the main 
stere and display room. 


The Central Telephone & Electric 
Company, electrical jobbers, St. Louis, 
Mo., F. D. Phillips, president, has an- 
nounced the removal of its headquart- 
ers from 310-12 North Eleventh Street 
to a large, modern, fireproof building at 
2018-20 Locust Street. The new home 
of the company is four stories high 
and contains 40,000 sq.ft. of floor space, 
more than double the floor space of the 
old building. The new building is of 
brick and is equipped with a sprinkler 
system. The location is on the main 
east and west thoroughfare of the city. 

Robert E. Rae has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the Northwestern Elec- 
tric Equipment Company, electrical 
jobbers, 379 Washington Street, New 
York City. While Mr. Rae has no defin- 
ite arrangements at the present, he is 
planning to remain in New York City 
and probably will act as a manufactur- 
er’s representative. 

The Vacuette Sales Company of Tren- 
ton, N. J., which specializes in vacuum 
cleaner sales, has leased the property 
at 112 East Hanover Street, where a 
new store will be opened after exten- 
sive alterations have been completed. 

A. S. Basel has taken over the retail 
business of W. D. Caldwell at Lewis- 
town, III. 

The Bleadon-Dun Company of Chi- 
cago, manufacturers of electro-medical 


apparatus, announces as its factory 
representatives in the New England 
district, William E. Alcott and J. 
Bernard Lynch. The new headquar- 
ters are located at 830 Washirgton 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Domestic Appliance Company of 
Scottsbluff, Neb., has been taken over 
by C. W. Beck. 


The Den-Hart Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of New Haven, Conn., was re- 
cently incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000 to manufacture electric 
washing machines, wringers, etc. The 
incorporators are W. E. Denis, William 
R. Hartley and E. C. Smythe, all of 
New Haven. 


The C. L. Warrick Company, electric 
lamp specialist, announces the removal 
of its place of business from 141 West 
Thirty-sixth Street to more spacious 
quarters at 112 West Forty-second 
Street. 


The Crescent Electric Company, Inc., 
of Mountain Grove, Mo., has sold the 
Acme moulded weatherproof socket de- 
partment of its business to J. H. Parker 
& Son, Inc., of Parkersburg, W. Va. 
The Crescent company will continue in 
business, devoting its efforts to the 
manufacture of socket screw shells, 
fuse shells, fuse plug caps, fuse fer- 
rules and other special parts for elec- 
trical manufacturing. 





r 


This is not just a picture of three men 
turning a big valve to start a monster tur- 
bine somewhere. It’s more than that, be- 
cause the turner on the right is Samuel 
Insull, president of the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company of Chicago. We print this 
picture large and give him added fame not 
because Mr. Insull was a pioneer with 


Edison back in the days of Menlo Park, 
and not because he has been a leader in 
our industry for longer than we can re- 
member—but because he holds the record 
for having been photographed less than 
any other electrical man, and it hasn’t been 
the fault of the cameras or the newspap®*r 


men, either! 
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Montana State Association of 
Electrical Dealers and 
Contractors Hold 
Convention 


The second annual convention of the 
Montana State Association of Elec- 
trical Dealers and Contractors was held 
at the Finlen Hotel, Butte, Mont., 
April 14 to 16 inclusive. The General 
Electric “Merchandising Show” was a 
feature of the first day of the conven- 
tion and on the following day Samuel 
Adams Chase, special representative of 
the Westinghouse Company, spoke on 
harmonizing the industry, better wiring 
and better merchandising. 

The officers and directors of the Asso- 
ciation are as follows: J. C. Currah, 
president; J. H. Mills, vice president; 
E. Downing, secretary; J. Olson, C. 
Miller, A. A. Nicolaus, O. C. Lang- 
stadt, directors. For the Butte conven- 
tion, J. L. Busey was chairman of the 
executive committee, A. Von Dachen- 
hausen headed the entertainment com- 
mittee, A. E. O’Reilly the reception 
and transportation committee, and 
Frank R. Venable the program and pub- 
licity committee. 





Kansas City Electric Show 
Draws Crowds 


The first annual Electric Show of 
the Kansas City Electric Club was held 
in Convention Hall, Kansas City, Mo., 
the week of April 18. The show 
opened Monday evening; was open 
afternoons and evenings, until 11 
o’clock Saturday night. Fifty cents 
admission was charged. Tickets were 


distributed to the public schools, which 
were exchangeable, with 25 cents, for 
admission tickets—this means em- 
ployed to facilitate the granting of the 
half-rate privilege to the pupils of the 
higher grades in the schools. The total 
attendance during the week was esti- 
mated at 75,000. This included re- 
visits. Several conventions of the in- 
dustry were held in the hall or in 
Kansas City hotels, during the show: 
the Missouri and the Kansas Associa- 
tions of Public Utilities; the Western 
Electro-Therapeutic Association; the 
Missouri Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors; the Associated Industries of 
Missouri. 

The Chamber of Commerce luncheon 
Wednesday of show week, was given 
over to the Electric Club, the speaker 
being E. W. Lloyd of Chicago. 





Electrical Association of 
- Nova Scotia 


The first annual meeting of the Elec- 
trical Association of Nova Scotia was 
held at the Tally-Ho Banquet Room, 
Halifax, April 4, when a report was 
made by a special committee under the 
chairmanship of W. Murdoch. J. H. 
Lockhart, who presented the report, ex- 
plained that a complete draft of a bill 
to incorporate the association will 
shortly be laid before the Legislature. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, W. Murdoch, manager of the 
Northern Electric Company, Ltd., 
Halifax; vice-president, P. R. Colpitt, 
city electrician, Halifax; secretary- 
treasurer, J. T. Dorey, president Dorey 
Electrics, Ltd.; vice presidents of sec- 
tions, J. Farquhar, Farquhar Bros., 


“That Young Man Adam Page” 





“TIT want to offer a special tribute to that 
young man through whose vision ‘and 
enterprise these Merchandising Confer- 
ences have been made possible,” was the 
way Frank S. Price put it, when Adam 
Page and his traveling troupe “showed’”’ 
at Boston under Pettingell-Andrews aus- 
pices in March. 


“You will note that in referring to him 
I used the word ‘young,’ and I used it 
advisedly,—not that his first name, Adam, 
would indicate youth,—but I used it for 
the reason that no man, unless he was 
young in mind, thought and action, could 
possibly have made such a_ wonderful 
success of these conferences. 


“T have been studying to find out what it 
is that has kept Adam Page young in 
mind, soul and body. I understand that 
Mr. Page owns a ranch in Florida, and 
at first it occurred to me that possibly he 
had found there ‘hat fountain of youth 
that Ponce de Leon did not discover. But 
I have since learned how Adam Page 
really keeps young. Here is his prescrip- 
tion: ‘A man can keep young by hard 
work and hard play.’ And there is the 
secret of Mr. Page’s successful activities.” 





Ltd.; C. S. Garroway, Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Ltd.; W. L. Weston, 
Nova Scotia Tramways & Power Co., 
Ltd.; W. H. Hayes, Maritime Telegraph 
& Telephone Co., Ltd.; W. M. Godsoe, 
C. P. R. Telegraph Company. 











The electrical industry has been neglecting 


a big job. Its savants have spent years 
perfecting electric starting mechanism for 
motor cars, and yet have completely over- 
jooked the mule. It is rumored, however, 
that J. E. Davidson, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Nebraska Power Com- 
pany, Omaha, has solved the problem of 
long-eared inertia with six dry-cells, a 
spark coil and two strategically located 
terminals. 





The objects of the Electrical Associa- 
tion of Nova Scotia are very broad. 
Quoting from the Constitution, : 
“any person, firm, company, association 
or institution engaged in the business 
of producing, dealing in electricity, elec- 
trical appliances, supplies or equipment 
used in any such business, or engaged 
in any vocation or carrying on any 
operations in any way connected with 
the use or study of electricity shall 
be eligible for membership in the As- 
sociation.” 





New York Electrical Show 
in Armory Sept 28 
to Oct. 8 


After considerable uncertainty over 
the selection of a suitable building it 
has been announced that the New York 
Electrical Exposition will be held at 
the 71st Regiment Armory, Park Ave- 
nue and 34th Street, New York, during 
the ten days beginning September 28th. 

With the Grand Central Palace no 
longer available for exposition purposes 
the show management was confronted 
with the problem of finding a place that 
combined suitable floor arrangements, 
facilities for handling the exhibits, and 
accommodations for spectators. The 
success of other shows that have been 
held in armories indicates that the re- 
quirements of the Electrical Show will 
be well met by the 71st Regiment Ar- 
mory. 

As in former years the 1921 show will 
feature electrical equipment for the 
home, motor driven machinery for in- 
dustrial purposes, electrically operated 
material handling machinery, and elec- 
tric vehicles. 
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The Black & Decker Manufacturing 
Company of Towson Heights, Balti- 
more, manufacturers of portable elec- 
tric drills, valve grinders and air com- 
pressors, announces the opening of a 
new branch office and service station 
at 75 Fremont Street, San Francisco, 
Cal. This office will have jurisdiction 
over the entire Pacific Coast territory 
and will be in charge of M. A. Johnson. 
A complete stock of parts will be car- 
ried and a factory-trained mechanic 
will be on hand to offer prompt service 
to Pacific Coast users of Black & 
Decker products. 


The Sayre Electrical Shop has re- 
moved from its former place of busi- 
ness at the corner of Fifth and Mar- 
ket Streets to larger quarters in the 
Stratton Building, 115 North Fourth 
Street. F. S. English, resident man- 
ager, announces that a room in the rear 
has been equipped as a workshop and a 
force of competent men is always 
available for house wiring, ete. 


The Ovalite Company has moved its 
business from 313 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York City, to more spacious 
quarters at 624 East Thirteenth Street. 


The K Electric Company is the new 
name of the contracting business for- 
merly conducted by Charles Kirschen- 
baum at 141 Pitt Street, New York 
City. Mr. Kirschenbaum is_ general 
manager of the new company, which 
will carry on a contractor-dealer busi- 
ness at the above address. 


The Allen-Bradley Company of Mil- 
waukee, manufacturers of _ electric 
controlling apparatus, advises the re- 
moval of its Cleveland office from the 
Citizens Building to the Bangor Build- 
ing, Rooms 411 and 412, 942 Prospect 
Avenue, in charge of H. A. Stevenson, 
assisted by W. L. Jaekel. 


The Batterman-Truitt Company of 
Chicago, manufacturers of motor-driven 
fans and blowers, having outgrown its 
present manufacturing quarters has 
leased additional floors in the Gordon 
Building at 730-738 W. Monroe Street, 
Chicago, thus tripling its facilities for 
the manufacture of ventilating fans and 
blowers. . The officers of the company 
are Joseph E. Truitt, president; Thomas 
F. LeJeune, secretary and treasurer, 
and Emil Ackerman, vice-president. 


The Commonwealth Electric Company 
is the new name of the business for- 
merly conducted by the Electric Con- 
struction Company of 182-184 East 
Sixth Street, St. Paul, Minn. The 
rompany also announces the opening of 
a retail electrical store under the man- 
agement of E. S. Tallmadge, which is 
completely organized and equipped for 
the sale of electrical appliances and 
wiring materials. The officials of the 
company remain as they were under the 
old name: Arthur L. Abbott, general 
manager; A. J. Pirki and Frank W. 
McGlinch, sales engineers; G. W. Mil- 
ler and I. L. Boygum, supervising engi- 
neers, and P. C. Schorr, superintendent 
of construction. 


A. A. Calendar has recently been ap- 
pointed to the Canadian sales staff of 
the Torrington electric vacuum cleaner 
organization. Mr. Calendar, who was 
formerly office manager of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) needle plant of the Tor- 
rington Company, will make his new 
headquarters at Toronto. 


A. C. Nelson has been appointed 
sales manager of the New England 
district of the Arrow Electric Company 
of Hartford, Conn. The headquarters 
of the new appointee are at 621 Rice 
Building, 10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Nelson was formerly with S. B. 
Condit, Jr., & Company of Boston. 











“In fact, that reminds me’’—R. S. Hale, 
chairman of the N. E. L. A. wiring com- 
mittee, was remarking to Theo Dwight of 
the Society for Electrical Development, just 
as we passed with our camera—‘‘of a chap 
I heard about up Boston way.” 

“This poor fellow had been importuned 
to join all kinds of societies and associa- 
tions until his patience was at an end, and 
so one day when his income-tax form ar- 
rived in the mail, he, from force of habit, 
promptly returned it to the collector, still 
blank, with a memorandum reading: ‘Dear 
sir, I thank you for your favor but I would 
not care to join no Income Tax, as I am 
already a member of the Elks.” 





The Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company announces that the 
new address of its Cincinnati office is 
Third and Elm Streets. This office was 
formerly located in the Traction Build- 
ing. 

The Sager Electrical Supply Company 
is the new name of the business now 
conducted as James W. Poole, Inc. The 
address of the company is 201 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

The Franco Electric Corporation an- 
nounces the removal on May 1 of its 
executive offices and factory to the 
newly-constructed Franco Building lo- 
cated at Tillary and Pearl Streets, near 
Borough Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
branch offices will continue at 549 
Washington Boulevard, Chicaga, IIl., 
and 133 First Street, San Francisco. 





The Bryant Electric Company of 
Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturers of 
wiring devices, recently completed a 
four-story-and-basement steel and brick 
building which will be used as a finished- 
goods warehouse and shipping depart- 
ment. The building is T-shaped, 
covers a space approximating 224 feet 
by 60 feet and contains over 67,000 
square feet of floor space. It is white 
enameled throughout, like other build- 
ings of the Bryant factory, and a. por- 
tion of the top floor will be used as a 
rest room for women employees. 


Shiras Morris, president of the Hart & 
Hegeman Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford, Conn., has been elected treas- 
urer of the Electrical Manufacturers 
Council to fill the unexpired term of 
Edward B. Hatch, who died recently. 


The Eason-Ehle Electric Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been chartered 
with a capital stock of $25,000 to manu- 
facture and sell all kinds of electrical 
fixtures, supplies and equipment. The 
incorporators are Mahon A. Eason, 
Herbert H. Ehle, Frank Sterle, Joseph 
Furlan and Harrison J. Eason. 


The Parco Manufacturing Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has recently been 
organized with a capital stock of $30,- 
000 to engage in the manufacture of 
electrical equipment and to do a gen- 
eral electrical contracting and construc- 
tion business. The company is located 
at 211 High Street. The incorporators 
are P. P. Abbey, F. H. Parker, H. J. 
Doolittle, J. H. Cousins and Florence 
McGuire. 

Douglass Wood, formerly a district 
representative for the Bryan-Marsh 
Invision at Chicago, National Lamp 
Works of General Electric Company, 
has been promoted and is now manager 
of the Colonial Electric Division, Na- 
tional Lamp Works of General Electric 
Company at Warren, Ohio. Mr. Wood 
replaces. A. E. Williams, who re- 
signed as manager of Colonial as of 
April 1. Wood has been a member 
ci the Bryan-Marsh Division at Chi- 
cago since 19138. He enlisted in the 
army in April of 1917 as a private and 
was discharged from the service in the 
spring of 1919 as a Major after having 
scen some twenty months of service 
cverseas, 

W. J. Marshall, who recently resigned 
the position of sales manager of the 
Electric Construction & Sales Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has been made 
promotion manager of the Erner Elec- 
tric Company, jobbers, of the same 
city. He will be in general charge of 
avpliance sales promotion work. Be- 
fore going to Cleveland, Mr. Marshall 
was for eleven years connected with 
the Doherty interests as new-business 
manager in Toledo and Warren. Ohio. 
He has been prominent in both the Na- 
tional and Ohio electric light associa- 
tions and in the work of the Electrical 
League, in which latter organization 
he served as chairman of the committee 
which so successfully launched the 
home electrical movement in Cleve- 
land. 














New Merchandise to Sell and Where to Buy It 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many New Appliances for the “Home Electric” 





How to Use These Pages to Make 
Your Own Buying Index 


Beginning with the September, 1917, 
number ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has 
been furnishing its readers with the selec- 
tive new-merchandise catalog service con- 
tinued on these pages. By tearing out 
those items which affect your business 
and pasting them on filing cards, you can 
make a buying index that will put infor- 
mation on what is made and who makes 
it right at your finger’s end. 

Every item, with its illustration, will 
fit a standard 3-in. by 5-in. filing card 
Or, if preferred, these items can be pasted 
on sheets of paper for binding in a loose- 
leaf catalog or folder. 
































This section “New Merchandise to Sell” 
is an editorial text section prepared by 
the editors solely in the interests of 
readers of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 
As its title explains, its purpose is to put 


before our readers :nformation concern- 
ing the new merchandise and latest in- 


ventions on the market. 

To be described here, articles or de- 
vices must be new and of general interest 
to our readers. These descriptions are 
solicited from all manufacturers, and the 
items ere published free of all cost to the 
maker of the device, and without respect 
to advertising or any other consideration, 
except their interest to the reader. The 
editors are the sole judges of what shall 
appear in this section, and readers may 
depend upon the independent character of 
this service. 




















Socket Which Keeps Lamp 
Lighted a Short Interval 
After Turning Off 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1921 


The Tremont Products Company, 216 
High Street, Boston, Mass. (a depart- 
ment of the Shawmut Machine Works, 


Inc.), has brought out a pull socket which 
automatically interposes a brief interval 
of delay between the act of switching 
off a light and the actual circuit~break- 
ing movement of the switch which ex- 
tinguishes the light. It is thus possible 
for one to leave a fully lighted room 
after switching off the light, without 
having to grope one’s way in the dark. 

The “Staylit’” switch works otherwise 
like an ordinary switch, the lamp being 
lighted the instant the switch is turned 
“on” 


The first form of the switch to be put on ~ 
the market is a pull socket of the attach- 
ment style, which can be inserted in any 
medium base socket outlet and works 
with an ordinary lamp bulb. The delay- 
causing agent is a thermostatic element, 
and the quick-break switch mechanism 
is manufactured under approval of the 
Underwriters. Each socket is equipped 
with a luminous radium pendant. 





Parallel-Slot Adapters for Non- 
Standard Receptacles 


From £Llectrical Merchandising, May, 1921 


The new line of adapters for Chapman 
and other types of open-face receptacles 
is now being made by the Metropolitan 
Klectric Manufacturing Company of Long 
Island City, New York. 

The efforts being 
attachment plugs, if 
ful, mean the 
contact types. 

The objection of the 
various inspection 


made to standardize 
100 per cent success- 
elimination of the open- 


Underwriters ang 
bureaus on the ground 


of safety are entirely eliminated by the 
new adapting devices which make these 
various forms comply with the parallel- 


prong standard, thus providing safety. 

In the case of the Metropolitan adapter 
for the Chapman type, the lightly hinged 
doors are simply twistec’ off and_ the 
adapter inserted in the opening. When 
it is pushed home it latches permanently 


and cannot be taken out without remov- 
ing the plate. The standard parallel- 
blade plug of any manufacture can then 


be used. 

The same company is bringing out a 
similar device for safeguarding and stand- 
ardizing the Edison screw-type receptacle. 








Interchangeable Eight-Light 
Christmas Tree Outfits 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1921 


Christmas tree outfits, of eight lights 
each for burning in series, that have plugs 
at both ends and so may be attached to 
each other and built up around the tree, 
are now being offered by the Owl Flash- 
light Company, 102 Franklin Street, New 
York City. In this way, festoons of six- 
teen, twenty-four, thirty-two, forty and 
forty-eight lights can be built up “in tan- 
dem,” all from one outlet. 

The outfits are equipped with Mazda 
lamps, and Bryant attachment receptacle 


and standard plugs. The lamps are 15 
volts, to be used on 110-220 volts. The 


parallel festoons are especially built for 
this outfit, and four wires are drawn 
about 30 in. from the socket, two wires 
of which are from the festoon and the 


It consists of a shallow screw plug with 
a thin fibre disc attached on its face. 

By removing the plate and screwing 
the plug in, the fibre engages below the 
plate so that when the plate is replaced 
the plug cannot be backed out. 




















other two are along the festoon, extending 
about 30 in. from the plug, for the at- 
tachment. In other words, special wires 
are provided for the attachment, woven in 
along the trunk line of the festoon. 



































Boudoir Lamp 

From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1921 

A new boudoir lamp with Butler’s sil- 
ver base and top or with ivory base and 
top, and with a velour body, is being 
offered by the Mautner Lamp Manufac- 
turing Company, 55 Mercer Street, New 
York City. It may be had in three colors, 
old rose, mulberry and blue, with shades 
to match. The lamp is 14 in. high. 




















Interchangeable Attachment 
Plug 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1921 

The Union Electric Company, Inc., 
Hamilton Avenue and Clark Street, Tren- 
ton, N. J., has placed on the market a 
composition interchangeable separable 
type attachment plug designated as No. 
624. The metal pieces in the cap of this 
plug are short and heavy, thus giving a 
rugged construction. The bronze pieces 
have bearings at both ends and are flex- 
ible between these points. This insures 
positive sliding contacts and good snap 
action. All metal pieces are clamped to 
the composition body with screws and 
nuts and are then sealed in place. This 
eliminates the chances of pieces jarring 
loose. The size of the plug is small with- 
out sacrificing strength. 

















Electric Curling Iron 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1921 
A new curling iron, No. 36, has been 
placed on the market by the Russell Elec- 


tric Company, 140 West Austin Avenue, 
Chicago. The complete iron is 114 in. 
long, while the rod is 6% in. long and g 
in. in diameter. 


A new method of securing the clamp 
has been devised, to remove it easily but 
to eliminate the chance of its becoming 
loose or falling off. It is designed to 
have a firm spring action at the end of 
the clamp, even when the clamp is opened 
only a trifle. The curling iron is nickel- 
plated and supplied with a separable at- 
tachment plug. 








Clothes Washer and Steamer of 
Interchangeable Vacuum and 
Agitator Type 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1921 
F A gas-burning arrangement for steam- 
ing the clothes and an interchangeable 
rotary and vacuum type of agitator are 
the two main features of the new “Sieben” 
clothes washer, made by the Sieben Mer- 
chandising Company, Gumbel Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

After the clothes are soaked in the oval 
tub (which is either copper or galvanized 
iron) the water is drained out, leaving 
2 in. of water in the bottom under a 
perforated false bottom, through which, 
also, the dirt is deposited. This eliminates 
the wallowing of the clothes in their own 
dirty water. Next comes the steaming. 
The gas heater heats the water in the 
false bottom and sends the steam up to 
the clothes through perforations and also 
through corrugated tubes in the sides of 
the tub. After this the tub is filled with 
water, heated by gas, and the switch 
turned on to operate the agitator in the 
top of the tub. Either the rotary or the 
vacuum type of agitator may be used on 
the general wash, although the vacuum 
system is preferable for more delicate 
fabrics and the rotary type for heavy 
wear. The two are easily interchange- 
able. 


The washer is equipped with a 4 hp. 
motor and a swinging reversible wringer 
with a special safety stop control lever. 

In addition, it has a combination drive 
head for both wringer and ironing ma- 
chine, for instant attaching of the “Sie- 
ben” ironer. 




















Perfume Burner for Use 
With Lamps 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1921 


A perfume burner that becomes the 
shace~holding part of a portable or hang- 
ing lamp, is a new device for the woman 
who likes the fragrance of perfume in 
her room. The small brass container is 
hollow, so as to rest on top of an upright 
bulb. The heat of the bulb develops the 
fragrance of the water and perfume so- 
lotion in the container. The lamp shade 
rests securely on the burner, thus mak- 
ing it unobtrusive and adding to the 
mystery of the source of the perfume. 

The Florsol Company, 30 Irving Place, 
New York City, is the manufacturer. A 
supply of ‘Florsol’” perfume _ essence 
comes with each burner. 











Push Button Switch 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1921 

The Ward Electric Company, Inec., Phila- 
delphia Stock Exchange Building, Phila- 
@elphia, Pa., has placed upon the market 
a new push button switch designed in 
accordance with practices prevailing, and 
found successful in the manufacture of 
flush switches for a number of years. 
The switch is shallow, and the buttons 
which have pearl centers, are so operated 
that they move directly up and Ggown and 
stand out straight. The device is made 
in both the single pole and three-way 
types. The action of the switch is smooth 
and positive. All current-carrying parts 
are of brass or phosphor bronze while the 
wearing parts are of case-hardened steel 
The switch is compactly put together into 
a high grade procelain base and has been 
approved by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. 





Continued on third and fourth pages following, for your convenience in clipping and filing. 


a 3x 5 in. standard filing card 


Each item will fit 
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Rhode Island Starts Co- 
operative Campaign 


Mutual promotion of electrical devel- 
opment was advocated at the first 
meeting and dinner of the Rhode Island 
Electrical League, held in Providence 
on the evening of April 15 and attended 
by about 100 men representing all 
branches of the industry in southern 
New England. 

William Wilson, Providence, presided, 
and addresses were given by M. F. 
Falk, chairman of the newly formed 
league; R. L. Huse, Providence; E. L. 
Millikan, Blackstone Valley Gas & 
Electric Lighting Company, Woon- 
socket; A. H. Allcott, Providence; W. 
E. Sprackling, Tubular Woven Fabric 
Company, Pawtucket; G. Schneider, 
Providence, and William L. Goodwin, 
of the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment. 

Already $13,600 has been subscribed 
for the publicity and other work of the 
league and $6,600 has been paid in for 
the first six months’ campaigning, now 
under way. It is planned to hold 
monthly meetings for discussion and in- 
crease of acquaintanceship, and manu- 
facturers’ representatives will be 
invited to address the league. Im- 
provement of relations within the 
industry and education of the public 
along electrical lines will be furthered 
by the league. 





A.M. Little Becomes Manager 
of J. F. Buchanan Supply 
Company, Philadelphia 


In line with plans to expand the 
wholesale end of its business, and to 
keep pace with its development, the 
J. F. Buchanan Company of Philadel- 
phia has announced the entrance into 
its business, as manager of the J. F. 
Buchanan Supply Company, of A. M. 
Little, who recently resigned as presi- 
dent and director of the Mohawk Elec- 
trical Supply Company of Syracuse, 
New York. 

The J. F. Buchanan Company, com- 
posed of J. F. Buchanan and Gilbert S. 
Smith, has been in business thirty 
years, and is among the oldest elec- 
trical concerns in the country. Under 
that name it operates a large electrical 
contracting business, and as such has 
installed some of the most important 
electrical installations in Philadelphia 
and surrounding country, particularly 
along industrial lines. 

Some years ago it branched out into 
the electrical supply business, both 
wholesale and retail, the retail end be- 
ing the logical development of its con- 
tractor business; and to take care of 
this business, the J. F. Buchanan Supply 
Company, was organized, and it is of 
this company that Mr. Little has be- 
come manager. 

The present retail store is located at 
1715 Chestnut Street, in a modern four- 
story building owned by the company. 
The wholesale stock is in buildings at 


the rear, serving as a warehouse, but 
it is planned, under the supervision of 
Mr. Little, to secure a modern, well ap- 
pointed building in the wholesale dis- 
trict, into which the wholesale stock, 
offices, etc., will be moved and the job- 
bing business carried on. At the pres- 
ent location will be continued the retail, 
contracting and repair business, as a 
separate business, under the name J. F. 
Buchanan Company, buying, as such, 
from the J. F. Buchanan Supply Com- 
pany. 





H. L. Ball is the new sales manager 
of the Requa Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. During the past 
three years Mr. Ball was sales manager 
for the Rochester (N. Y.) Electric Sup- 
ply Company and previous to that time 
was associated with the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company in 
a sales and engineering capacity. 


Who's Who 


in Our Picture Section 





“Who is the man?” somebody is go- 
ing to ask when he looks at the sales- 
man in the pictures on pages 242 and 
243, under the title, “Selling in the 
Home,” in this issue of ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING. 

He is F. J. Marston, manager of the 
house-to-house salesmen of the Ohio 
Electric Company, 145 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City. Mr. Marston 
does not “manage” from an office desk 
alone, but believes in getting out with 
his men. On page 247 is a picture of 
A. H. Lochman, also a gold medal 
salesman of the same company. 

Who is the lady? Well, now, that’s 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING’S secret.— 
THE EDITOR. 





Walter H. Morton, general manager of the 
National Association of Electrical Contract- 
ors and Dealers, is busy these days arrang- 
ing for the twenty-first annual convention 
of the contractor-dealers’ association which 


Electric Heating Exhibit at 
New York in June 


An electric heating exhibit is to be 
held in the showrooms of the New 
York Edison Company, Irving Place 
and Fifteenth Street, New York, from 
June 6 to 11. This will be the first 
time that such a show has been held, 
and virtually all of the electrical ap- 
pliances for industrial heating which 
have been perfected during the last 
five or ten years will be exhibited. 
Forty-one manufacturers have accepted 
the Edison company’s invitation to 
take part, and at least a hundred dif- 
ferent applications of electric heat will 
be shown. Cartridge units, tubular 
heaters, soldering irons, capping tools 


-and branding irons and apparatus for 


candy makers and for use in shoe 
factories, printing plants and other 
industries will be exhibited and demon- 
strated. No charge will be made for 
admission. 





Betts & Betts Corporation has moved 
from its old quarters at 511-513 West 
Forty-second Street to 631-641 West 
Forty-third Street, New York City. 
This change will place all the manu- 
facturing on one floor and at the same 
time double production capacity. Al- 
though, according to James H. Betts, 
president, the company’s foreign busi- 
ness has dropped off to a large extent, 
its domestic business is on a par with 
that for the corresponding period of 
last year. 

Household Appliances, Ltd., is the 
name of a new concern engaged in the 
manufacture of electrical household ap- 
pliances. The'address of the company 


is 26 McTavish Street, Montreal, Que- 
bec, Canada. 





will be held at Buffalo, N. Y., July 18 to 
23. The picture shows Mr. Morton’s spic- 
and-span new office in the Association’s 
new headquarters located at 15 West Thirty- 
seventh Street, New York City. 
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New Retail Electrical Stores 





The Premier Electric Company is the 
name of a new retail electric shop re- 
cently established at 723 Francis Street, 
St. Joseph, Mo., under the direction of 
C. O. Andreson and S. R. Weidiffer. 

The Luminart Company has an- 
nounced the opening of its new light- 
ing fixture display rooms at 1017 Flat- 
bush Avenue, near Beverly Road, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Adolph M. Levantin 
and Maxwell Tasman are the organizers 
of the new venture. 


{ 


ie 


Many people have wondered what these 
here busy association executives do between 
conventions. It is generally conceded that 
an association president or secretary during 
convention week is the busiest, most har- 


The K. V, Electric Company is a new 
retail concern located at 3235 Troost 
Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., according to 
an announcement received from H. H. 
Kerr, a member of the company. 


The Gillespie Electric Company has 
been chartered with a capital stock of 
$15,000 to operate a retail electrical 
business at Kent, Ohio. The incor- 
porators are J. B. Gillespie, Jr., B. H. 
Wise, M. M. Miller, N. M. Wise and 
F. F. Miller. 


assed individual on earth. But the strenu- 
ous life of the association limelight has its 
more leisurely compensations, as proved by 
this pastoral picture of President Martin 
Insull and General Manager M. H. Ayles- 


The Edgewater Electric Company is 
a new $10,000 retail electrical concern 
recently incorporated at Cleveland, 
Ohio, by Clayton C. Townee, Milton C. 
Portmann, E. H. Sellberg, A. W. Thom- 
as and D. B. Clanpitt. 


The Ralph E. Garrity Company has 
recently opened a new retail shop at 
1231 Main Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 

The Electric Shop Company of 
Akron, Ohio, has been chartered with 
a capital stock of $50,000 to handle an 
electrical retail business. The incor- 
porators are N. O. Mather, C. R. Dill- 
man, C. H. Lahr, M. W. Arthur and A. 
C. Blinn. 





worth of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, snapped in the bush-league districts 
during a recent tour. “Giddap, Red!” 
churgled “Deacon” Aylesworth reflectively, 
as the cavalcade moved on. 





M. B. Coon has entered the ranks of 
the Michigan contractor-dealers by 
establishing himself in the retail elec- 
trical business at Hancock, Mich. 


The Citizens Electric Company of 
Brigham City, Utah, is a new retail 
business owned and conducted by 
Messrs. Lillywhite and Eskelson. 


J. A. Cole is now handling a retail 
electrical business at Temperance, Mich. 


Watt & Company is the very appro- 
priate name of a new retail electrical 
business recently organized at Pineville, 
Ky. 

The Real Service Electric Company 
of East Cleveland, Ohio, has been or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $5,000 
to engage in electrical work of all kinds. 
The incorporators of the new venture 
are W. L. Duncan, R. S. Lapham, F. 
R. Sabine, H. Braund and M. H. Sabine. 


The Tinker Brothers Electric Com- 
pany is a new $25,000 concern of 
Painesville (Ohio), recently incorpo- 
rated by M. L., C. H. and J. R. Tinker 
and A. J. and Andrew Few to deal in 
electrical supplies and equipment. 


The McCleery-Carpenter Electric 
Company of Columbus, Ohio, is a new- 
comer in the electrical field. The busi- 
ness is located at 89 North Third Street, 
formerly occupied by the Lindenberg 
Sales Company. Herbert D. McCreery, 
president and general manager, was for- 
merly associated with the Electric 
Sales Company of Columbus for more 
than eight years as buyer and store 
manager. Fred O. Carpenter, secretary 
and treasurer, has also been with the 
Electric Sales Company, as credit man 
and office manager, for the past five 
years. Previously he spent eleven years 
with M. C. Lilley & Company. 


The Howlett Electric Company is the 
name of a new retail business recently 
established at Sheffield, II. 


The Fairfield Electrical Supply Com- 
pany of Stamford, Conn., has leased a 
store in the Lipman Block, New Canaan, 
Conn., where a retail electrical business 
will be conducted. 


The Consumers Electric Supply Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $10,- 
000 to operate a retail electrical store. 
The organizers of the new company are 
George Anselm, M. E. Evans, E. F. 
Carnes, E. J. Nolan and W. W. Rich- 
mond. 


The Auburn Electrical Company, Au- 
burn, Me., of which Elmer Nickerson is 
proprietor, has moved to new and 
larger quarters at 57 Court Street. 





(Continued on ‘page 284.) 
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Electric Waffle Iron 

From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1921 

A new electric waffle iron has been 
placed upon the market by the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. Simplicity and ease 
of operation as well as sturdiness are 
said to be its features. The opening of 
the iron is accomplished by simply pull- 
ing down the handle of the iron, and the 
closing by raising the handle. The 
waffle iron has a highly polished finish 
and is equipped with a through switch 
and tray. 





Fractional Horsepower Motors 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1921 
The American Radio & Research Corpora- 

tion of Medford Hillside, Mass., is now 
actively in the field with a line of alternat- 
ing-current fractional horsepower motors. 
This line has been developed and designed 
by Robert B. Treat, for many years engi- 
neer in charge of direect-current design of 
the Crocker-Wheeler Company. The refine- 
ment of design of this line of motors is in 
accord with the policy of the corporation 
to produce only quality apparatus. 





“Baby” Violet Ray Set 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1921 


Appreciating the demand for a lower- 
priced violet-ray machine, the Bleadon- 
Dun Company, 213 South Peoria Street, 
Chicago, has placed its “Baby Violetta’”’ 
set on the market. This is a compact 
apparatus, the magnet coil and ad-ust- 
ment ,jbenig mounted in a handsomely 
lined and covered carrying case, size 10 
in. x 54 in. x 3 in., with beveled edges 
and nickel-plated hardware. 

A Tesla coil is contained in a handle 
composed of polished insulated hard rub- 
ber and is shock-proof. In size it is 8 
in. in length and 1% in. in diameter. The 
set weighs complete 3 lb., and is furnished 
with carrying case, cords and general 
electrode. 








Electric Candle 
Stick 


‘ From Electrical 
| Merchandising, May, 1921 





A new candle stick 
' suitable for use on the 
‘ dining room buffet, 
| the living room man- 
tel, or in the boudoir, 

has been placed on the 

market by the Robert 

Findley Manufacturing 
Company, 224 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. It 
is decorative as well 
as useful, and can be 
obtained in colors 
which blend with the 
general decorative 
scheme of the room. 
It is all metal and fin- 
ished in either etrus- 
ean gold, colonial sil- 
ver or ivory. It may 
be had wired or un- 
wired. 
































Indirect Silk Ceiling Mluminant 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1921 


The new silk illuminant, shown here, 
of the Charles V. Daiger Company, 34 
Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass., is made 
with a shirred silk bottom and in the 
following colors: Rose, gold, tan, mul- 
berry, putty and blue. The 43-in. border 
is in either gold, polychrome or silver. 
The inner lining is of the same color as 
the cover, or any contrasting color, with. 
a white outer lining. 

The fixture has a spun brass canopy 
with cast bead ring and cast neck, and 
a j-in. brass stem covered with silk cord, 
Turk’s head and tassel. The shade is 
locked from the center bottom with brass 
terminal. The complete fixture, not in- 
cluding the bottom tassel, is 30 in. long. 





Automobile Electric Fan 


pany, 511 West Fifty-first Street, 
York City, is especiaily designed for 


or small cabin boat. 


storage battery of the car. 
consumption is 14 amp. 


The battery wires are 6 in. long. It 
finished in nickel and weighs 3% Ibs. 





The bracket has a double jcint w 
rigid set pins and several points of ad- 
justment, for tilting the fan to any angle. 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1921 

The “Limo-~Sedan” fan. a new fan made 
by the Knapp Electric & Novelty Com- 
New 


in- 


Stallation in the closed car, ambulance, 
It is easily fastened 
to the ceiling or wall of the tonneau. 
With a few feet of connecting cord and 
a control switch placed at a convenient 
point in the line, it is attached to the 
The energy 


ith 


is 








Fixture Stud 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1921 


The new ‘‘Kwikon No-Bolt” fixture stud 
that has been placed on the market by 
S. R. Fralick & Company, 15 S. Clinton 
Street, Chicago, is designed especially for 
quick installation on conduit work. Th° 
stud is placed on the back of the outlet 
box with the threaded shank extending 
through the center knockout. The two 
small pins on either end of the base 
register’ with the bolt holes of the box 
and. prevent turning. A locknut, fur- 
nished with each stud, is run onto the 
shank and holds the stud and box firmly 
together. In this way the fixture is sup- 
ported by the entire box rather than by 
two small bolts, and, inasmuch as the 
threaded shank is the only part that ex- 
tends into the box, more space is left for 
Wiring and any necessary joints. 





Safety Disconnecting Hanger 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1921 


An underslung-model disconnecting 
hanger has been placed on the market by 
the Thompson Electric Company, 226 St. 
Clair Avenue, N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. This 
device eliminates the necessity of climbin: 
up to high points in order to clean electric 
lamps, as it allows the lamp, reflector and 
socket to be disconnected and lowered to 
the floor. Ball and socket contacts hav 
ing broad contact surface insure positive 
electrical connections. A dog or self-act- 
ing lock which comes down with the la 
holds the hanger in place. A cam auto- 
matically brings the lower contacts into 
alignment with the upper ones in replac- 
ing the hanger. A metal canopy is de- 
signed to protect the operating parts 
against rain and sleet when installed out 
of doors. ; 








What’s new on the market? 


These pages will tell you. Sa 
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Condulets With Vaporproof 
Covers for Push-Button 
Switches 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1921 


A substantial vapor, gas and dust-proof 
enclosure for push button switches is the 
design of the new FS condulet of the 
Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
used in combination with the DS 108 
cover. A rubber gasket effectually seals 
the joint between the body and cover. 
The hole for the shaft is a tight fit and 
sealed with grease to prevent corrosion 
and entrance of moisture. These condulets 
and covers are intended to make possible 
the use of push-button switches in oil 
houses, garages, refineries, flour mills, 
bakeries, munition factories, cleaning es- 
tablishments, docks and boats and in fact 
wherever the atmosphere is harmful to 
the switch mechanism. 





Household Electric Iron 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1921 
Few parts and the absence of compli- 
cated assemblies are features of the new 
“Sunbeam” iron of the Chicago Flexible 
Shaft Company, Roosevelt Road, Chicago. 
It is a six-poundc iron for household use. 

Terminal posts of non-arecing Monel 
metal are threaded into their bases, con- 
sequently these can be removed or re- 
placed without taking the iron apart. The 
heating unit, insulated in sheets of im- 
ported mica, rests directly on the ironing 
plate, and there is no sheet metal or insu- 
lation of the composition type to retard 
the flow of heat. The heat storage plate 
of soft metal above the element holds a 
reserve of heat that would otherwis 
escape through the top of the iron, Be- 
cause of the rapid heat-conducting prop- 
erties of the sheet mica, this plate and the 
sole plate of the iron are practically one 
piece of metal. 








Oscillating Clothes Washer 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1921 


A new electric clothes washer, the 
“Sunnyside,” has been brought. out by 
Sunny Line Appliances, Ine., of Detroit. 
It is of the oscillating type with a 
capacity of six sheets. 

In the construction of the new washer, 
the angle iron supporting skeleton of the 
cabinet has been entirely dispensed with. 
Instead of a cabinet built upon«an in- 
depencent frame, the cabinet is pressed 
out of heavy steel so stamped that each 
section is rigid. This single innovation 


enables the manufacturers to effect a 


great saving in manufacturing costs. 

Within the white enamelled frame is 
an oscillating tub constructed of pure 
copper. Into the bottom of the tub are 
rolled deep corrugations which act as 
agitators. Motive power is supplied by 
a i hp. motor, connected by a line shift 
to the @ariving mechanism which is run 
completely enclosed in grease. On the 
right side of the washer are the two 
operating levers controlling the oscillator 
and the wringer. 

















Bench Stand for Portable Drills 
From lectrical Merchandising, May, 1921 
A bench stand that permits the port- 

able electric drills manufactured by the 

Standard Electric Tool Company, Cincin- 

nati. Ohio, to be used on small upright 

drilling machines, has been brought out 

by the company. The attachment of a 

drill to one of these stands, however, does 

not hinder its use as a portable tool, as 
it can be detached in a moment. The 
effect is therefore to increase the range 
of work of a portable tool, and frequently 

to eliminate the need of purchasing a 

more expensive equipment. , 
The stand is made for driving drills of 

$ and 3 in. diameter in steel. The head 

attachment on which the drill is clamped 
can be adjusted to any point on the 
column, and a clamping collar is fur- 
nished for regulating the depth to which 

a hole is. drilled. The table can be 

swiveled on the column so that work may 

be placed on top of the base, when this 
procedure is desirable. 











Standard Attachment Plug 
and Current Tap 


“rom Electrical Merchandising, May, 1921 

New standard attachment plugs having 
self finder for contact and long spring 
contact on the base, are being made by 
The Electric Company, Allyn’ Street, 
Hartford, Conn. Current taps, the 
“smallest ever made,” are also being made 
by the same company, with self finder for 
contact. The device is made in one piece, 
with no seams showing. 





Electrically Operated Advertis- 
ing Machine 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1921 

An advertising machine in which the 
object shown seems to shift its position 
has been developed by the Continental 
Sales Display Corporation, 2 West Forty- 
Fifth Street, New York City, especially 
for window displays and counter adver- 
tising. 

In preparing the plates used in this 
machine, separate exposures on the same 
photographic plate are taken by covering 
portions of the plate with a ruled screen 
which is shifted for each impression. 
Three views of an object in different posi- 
tions are thus taken, and when these 
three views are projected successively or 
ground glass by means of a _ suitable 
lantern, the effect of movement is pro- 
duced and can be continued as long as dc- 
sired. 





Sockets with Standard Side 
Outlets 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1921 

The Bryant Electric Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., has added to its line of wir- 
ing devices key, keyless and pull sockets 
with side outlets of the “Spartan” stand- 
ard style. The side outlet is of comp: 
design, and does not increase the over-all 
length of the socket nor its diameter 
except directly at the point where the 
receptacle is formed. Moreover, the re- 
ceptacle part of the combination socket 
does not interfere with the threaded head 
on the socket, so that it is possible to use 
a shade over the lamp if desired, the 
shade being supported by a ‘‘Uno” shade- 
holder, which screws on the head. 

The two outlets of these sockets are in 
multiple connection, so that when the key 
or pull switch is operated to control the 
lamp the circuit through the receptacle 
and extension cord therefrom is not dis- 
turbed. The brass shells of the sockets 
will fit any of the 45 caps and bases of 
the “New Wrinkle” interchangeable line. 








Soldering Iron 

From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1921 

The electric soldering iron, or ‘“Soder- 
wand,” made by the Baco Electric Com- 
pany, Bode, Iowa, is heated by means of 
a carbon are within the copper head, the 
resulting heat, it is said, enabling the 
solder to flow in forty seconds. The iron 
is made of seamless steel tubing, nickel 
plated. and a copper head with detach- 
able tip. It operates on both alternating 
and direct current circuits and is made 
for 110 to 220 volts. 

An interesting feature of the iron is 
that, besides the point of regular shape, 
special points shaped to fit particular 
needs, at various angles and curves, and 
all interchangeable, are supplied with the 
iron. They are designed to make it easy 
for the user to reach into the farthest 
erevice of a radiator or intricate wire 
connection, or around corners, or to see 
alongside the point while working in 
cramped corners, 





File these items on 3 x 5 in. 


cards every month, to keep your stock index up to date. 
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Don’t Go 700 Far with 
This Relativity Business 
Please, Dr. Einstein! 


By Doris Estcourt 


HERE’S nought but relativity, 
You swim with great activity 
And think that you are moving, but you're not; 
If the water where you used to be 
Could only be induced to be 
Where you are now you'd still be on the spot. 


There’s nothing you can count upon— 
The race~horse that you mount upon 
Has greater mass when moving than when sill; 
A train you measured would have been 
Much longer than it should have been 
If you had ridden with it down the hill. 


An orange that looks round to you 
Can teach this truth profound to you: 
There IS no round, no oblong and no square; 
The rule you must be guided by 
Is this: shape is decided by 
The rate that you are moving through the air. 


Clocks noted for veracity 
Will tell a time that has to be 
Divided by the square of x and y; 
And rocks with no ferocity 
When added to velocity 
Will come and hit you squarely in the eye. 


When two bodies equidistant stand 
From some point non-existent, and 
The space between is twenty minutes’ time, 
You may logically find yourself 
A yard or two behind yourself 
In a state of high detachment that’s sublime. 


There’s nothing that is solid nor 
Particularly squalid, for 

All matter is electrons—nothing more; 
The chair you rest upon could be 
Transmuted into energy, 

And leave you sitting flat upon the floor. 


Such theories when too numerous 
Are-really far from humorous: 
Consider—if they really once began 
On the atoms in a willow what’s 
To stop them making kilowatts 
Of you and me to operate a fan? 




















Dr. Albert Einstein, whose 
theories regarding space and 
time have made such an im- 
pression upon the scientific 
world, is now in America in 
connection with the Zionist 
movement and has met a 
number of the leading elec- 
trical men of this continent. 

If Dr. Einstein’s mathe- 
matical postulates are true 
many of our commonly ac- 
cepted conceptions of natur:l 


laws are only approximately 
accurate. Some of the more 
novel effects of the Einstein- 
ian philosophy are here de- 
scribed in cheerful verse by 
Doris Estcourt of the San 
Francisco editorial staff of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 
At least these lines consti- 
tute the only review of the 
Einstein theory we have ever 
read which did not contain a 
splitting headache!—EDIToR. 














New Retail Electrical Stores (Continued) 








Eugene Moore is now proprietor of 
the retail business formerly owned by 
Ernest Hedden at Paris, Mo. 


The F. Schmerheim Electric Company 
of 109 North Hamilton Avenue, Sag- 
inaw, Mich., has taken over the business 
formerly conducted by the Cherry 
Electric Company. 


Theodore T. Anderson has joined the 
ranks of the Minnesota electrical deal- 
ers by opening a shop at 215 East 
Clark Street, Albert Lea, Minn. 


Wiegert & Smoot are the successors 
to H. P. Buhman, who conducted a re- 
tail shop at Leigh, Neb. 


F. F. Simensen is now the proprietor 
of the retail shop formerly operated by 
G. G. Heilman of Madison, Minn. 


The Instanto Electric Company is a 
Maysville (Ky.) appliance business 
which has recently been incorporated 
by Andrew Clooney and others with a 
capital stock of $25,000. 





The Tom Sawyer Electric Company 
has recently been opened at 817 Third 
Avenue, Seattle, Wash. Mr. Sawyer, 
prior to Feb. 1, had a half interest in 
the Seattle Electrical Supply Company, 
509 Pine Street, which he sold in order 
to open up the Third Avenue business. 

The Electric Testing & Supply Com- 
pany is a new retail business recently 
established at 256 East Station Street, 
Kankakee, IIl., by B. P. and J. M. Car- 
ney and Paul Warner. 


Frank J. Bernhardt has a new retail 
shop at 408 South Eighth Street, 
Quincy, Ill. 

R. H. Flint, hardware and furniture 
dealer of Batesville, Miss., has added 
to his $20,000 business a line of elec- 
trical appliances. 

The Electric Automotive Service Sta- 
tion is the name of a new business 
recently opened by the H. E. Wheeler 
Company on South Main Street, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 





The U. S. Supply Company of Con- 
way Springs, Kan., W. E. Stewart, 
proprietor, is the successor to the re- 
tail business formerly conducted as the 
Worman Electric Company. 

J. W. Pickwell, electrical dealer of 
West Avenue, Jenkintown, Pa., in order 
to expand his business, has purchased 
the store adjoining his present location. 


The Theman-Dickason Electric Com- 
pany of Elyria, Ohio, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $15,000 
to engage in a retail electrical business. 
The organizers of the company are H. 
Theman, M. E. Theman, H. A. Dickason, 
E. Dickason and E. R. Miller. 


Messrs. Jones and Johnson have 
opened a new $25,000 electrical appli- 
ance and auto business at McComb 
City, Miss. 

The Chandelier Shop is the name of 
the new retail fixture business recently 
opened by E. B. Parsons at 120 East 
Second Street, Bartlesville, Okla. 

The Gaddis Fentress Electric Com- 
pany has opened a new retail shop at 
321 North Broadway, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 








